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The Editors Say: 


Making up a magazine—like ar- 
ranging the furniture in a house— 
calls for selection and balance— 
trying this piece and that piece in 
different positions — getting the 
right light or the right polish on 
certain articles—studying harmo- 
nies and contrasts and ensembles 
and a lot more things that would 
scarcely occur to one who had 
never done it. Then we stand back 
and view the general effect before 
opening the door to you. Some- 
times, at this point, we are better 
pleased than at other times with 
what we have been able to assem- 
ble. It is hard to know, weeks in 
advance, that the articles we select 
for publication will fit together 
into an issue that will please you. 
We hope the thoughtful work of 
many contributors assembled in 
this anxious month of April, 1942, 
will prove as readable and replete 
with worthwhile ideas for your 
business as you had hoped it would 
be. 


-. 


Suppose, however, that in perus- 
ing some particular page you are 
struck with the conviction that you 
could write a better piece—or one 
equally good—on a topic that is 
“right up your alley” and ought 
to be given more attention. What 
then? Consider yourself a com- 
mittee of one to go off into your 
favorite corner and WRITE that 
article. As soon as you are satis- 
fied that it says just what you want 
it to say, forward it to us. Don’t 
imagine it won’t be examined with 
appreciation because you have not 
contributed before or hold what 
appears to you a rather obscure 
position in education. We are al- 
ways glad to welcome new contri- 
butors. 

Ww 


Why not renew your JouRNAL 
subscription NOW, if it is due? 
vWv 


Keep your educational colors 
flying ! 
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Lest Victory Be Void 


The victory we are still far from winning—but, 
please God, shall win—will again prove grievously 
disappointing unless accompanied by ideals and fol- 
jowed up with both discipline and education. 
Discipline, sufficient to render future acts of ruthless 
aggression impossible, will have to be applied. It 
will need to be discipline devoid of revenge, but 
discipline backed with determination and imple- 
mented by what it takes. 

Discipline, however, will not be enough. There 
must be developed an almost universal recognition of 
the interdependence of all the nations and races of 
mankind. How large an order this is to be upon 
education may be reckoned when we recall that a 
multitude of our own countrymen imagined up to the 
moment we were attacked by the Japanese, that this 
nation could live to itself, play a lone hand in the 
international game, and hold its winnings. To suppose 
that all those mistaken fellow Americans are now 
converted to the need for international cooperation, 
is to blink reality. 

Difficult as it will be to educate public opinion in 
the United States, and unwelcome as will be the task 
of those who assume to do the educating, it is going 
to be thrice difficult to educate the enemy nations 
steeped as they are in their false religion of self ag- 
grandizement through conquest and subjugation. The 
wtruths and impossible ambitions that have been 
mgendered by deliberate indoctrination will take 
long to eradicate. Just how it will eventually be 
accomplished no one can foresee. 

One point is clear today; namely, that the terms 
of the peace must provide a foundation of justice and 
good-will combined with necessary restraints, upon 
which time and experience can build a victory for 


and of ideals. 





The News We Choose 


Newspapers show a strong tendency to play up each 

ied success, however trivial. 

The reason for stressing optimistic reports is the 
tery old one that it sells papers. Readers choose the 





thet that tells them in huge headlines about a gain 
for the side they want to win. They shun the paper 
brings them the whole picture in right propor- 


Francisco | ©90l judgment counsels us against cheering our- 


ts with falsely encouraging reports. We need to 
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&Sditorials 


harden ourselves to face reality, however unpleasant. 


But watch us choose our paper from the newsstand 
tomorrow morning! 





Surprise 


Surprise has long been an approved type of strategy 
in war. George Washington sent no messenger ahead 
to warm the Hessians at Trenton that he was coming 
to attack them. Ethan Allen did not forewarn the 
English at Fort Ticonderoga that his men were about 
to demand their surrender “in the name of Almighty 
God and the Continental Congress.” George Rogers 
Clark captured one fort after another in the Ohio 
valley by surprise—with the result that the territory 
from the Ohio river to the western border of Wiscon- 
sin became part of the United States instead of 
Canada. 


Surprise as a military tactic is as well established 
as it is effective. 

What, then, was wrong about the surprise raid of 
the Japanese on Pearl Harbor or the surprise blitz 
of the Nazis against Russia? The wrong was in the 
pretensions of peace and friendship that had preceded 
these attacks. Only nations that had renounced the 
principles of international decency and fair play 
could have resorted to such methods. 

But we should have known that such deception 
would be employed. The Soviets, in the main, were 
prepared. They were not ready at the first blow, and 
in consequence they lost the opening phases of the 
war. But their territory had been somewhat pro- 
tected with buffer states, and they had massed armies 
and planes and tanks and guns to an extent that 
amazed the world—and gave Hitler his first counter- 
surprise of the war. 

The surprise of Pearl Harbor wakened our armed 
forces, and our citizens as well, to the reality of the 
common danger. 

The next phase of the war, whether in the Pacific 
or in Europe or Africa or the Near East or in Asia, 
should be marked by a reversal of surprise—the use 
by the United Nations of the same weapon that the 
enemy has wielded so often and so successfully. 

it is not enough to be on constant guard against 
surprise. We shall win no final victory until our 
forces not only assume the offensive but spring so 
many surprises on so many unexpected fronts that 
the enemy in turn, will experience setbacks and feel 


the war of nerves and the bewilderment of “where 
next?” and “what?”. 
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Will Teacher Scarcity Hurt 
Schools? 


From many parts of the country come reports of 
actual or expected shortages in the supply of teachers. 
Armed services and defense plants are calling men 
away from teaching, while women are also quitting 
for jobs that pay them better. 

Significant of the sudden reversal is ‘ies effort of 
many states and localities to recall married women 
to classrooms from which they were barred by earlier 
rulings. State commissioners are recommending this 
coaxing back of married teachers and local boards 
are vying with one another in compliance. 

Teachers have waited for a long time for an upswing 
in the demand for their services and now it arrives 
with a bang and a boom. 

But how will this affect the schools? 

Many schools that now pay scandalously low salaries 
will be forced to close unless a way can be found to 
raise their wage scales. 

In many places the bans on out-of-town teachers 
will be lifted. These rules have kept many good 
teachers out of the classrooms while poorly-equipped 
teachers have been boosted into positions they should 
never have had. The profession will be purged of 
large numbers of its political appointees during the 
present shuffle. 

The plight of the schools is not by any means hope- 
less if certain necessary adjustments can be made, 
and if the emergency throws emphasis upon real merit 
rather than upon giving jobs to home-town young 


people. 





Produce, Produce, Produce! 


Sometimes the “handwriting on the wall” is the 
handwriting in letters to congressmen and to the press. 
A great inpouring of such letters recently served 
notice that the American public has grown tired of 
the domination of war production by organized labor. 
Late in March—while Congress debated the drastic 
Smith-Vinson bill for curbing labor unions and the 
profits of industry, Donald Nelson, as War Produc- 
tion Chief of the nation, was able to wrest from leaders 
of the CIO and the AFL a promise to abandon double 
pay for work on Sundays and holidays. The union 
leaders at the same time demanded that management 
quit hedging on full scale production and put opera- 
tion on a footing of twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week. The counter demand was a proper one 
and, with the unreasonable overtime pay removed, 
fuller utilization of machinery and man power ought 
soon to become a reality. 

The government itself stands ready to spend more 
billions for the manufacture of war materials in the 
next fiscal year alone than the Nazis spent in six years 
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of piling up armament with which to subjugate fre 
peoples the world over. An authority on statistig 
has placed the Nazi expenditure in those six pre-war, 
years at 36 billion dollars. The program of Unek| 
Sam for the single year ending June 30, 1943, wijj 
run to 53 billions and probably higher. What wil 
actually be produced with that vast sum depend 
upon the degree to which industry and labor deci 
to put selfish gains in second place and strive united}y, 
to build up a war equipment that will spell victory, 
Every sign pointing to such unity of effort is mog 
heartening. 





Two Lumps or One? 


Teachers are finding new ways to serve their country) 
nowadays, in addition to their customary service ip) 
the making of loyal and intelligent citizens. Conduct 
ing the nation-wide registration for sugar rationing) 
is the latest. The outlook is for a very large enrol}! 
ment. Even the diabetics will be present, acceptin, 
their ration cards with one hand while holding insulis 
in the other. 

We are the greatest sugar eaters in the world, wher! 
we can get the sugar. Doctors agree with a multitud 
of bathroom scales that we over-indulge the appetite) 
for sweets. Well, the rationing may do us good. | 

Meanwhile word trickles in from unidentified! 
school systems in the Middle West that the turn-ow 
of citizens for their sugar tickets has been made 
occasion for showing off the schools. Decorati 
and exhibitions of pupils’ work have been planned 
The school bands will blare their welcome. Specially 
appointed students will act as greeters. 

Did Shakespeare have our sugar situation in minf 
when he wrote: “Sweet are the uses of adversity”? | 





For Every Last Child 


The unforgivable sin of mass education is its failur 
to discover and develop the best that lies hidden it 
each individual child. Those whose talents are mot 
obvious to begin with are pushed into athletics, dre 
matics, musical shows and graduation parts. 
easier than to include everybody or to find suitab 
opportunities for children with less spectae 
talents. Yet to overlook those children or keep thes 
in a corner is to waste human personality. It is 
shirk one of the proper responsibilities of educat 
in a democracy. Here it is not enough merely # 
respect the individual. Each individual must beco 
fitted by education and experience to deliver back 
society his uniquely worthiest service and this c@ 
come only through the joy of an awakened 
confidence and self-realization. Blessed be 
teacher who discovers and encourages every last ¢ 


of his pupils! 
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RICHARD S. ULLERY 
Longmeadow 
Massachusetts 


lr HAS been the fashion to de- 
scribe the United States of America 
as a “young” nation. If the mea- 
sure of a nation’s age is the number 
of years which has elapsed since 
its government was first organized 
we must indeed admit our youth as 
compared with many nations of 
the Old World. But age is not 
necessarily maturity; maturity in- 
cludes the establishing of stand- 
ards of values which will not de- 
teriorate in times of stress, and is 
an accomplishment, while age or 
youth is merely a condition. 


ountry, 
vice in 
nduct 
Honing 
enroll. 
-epting. 
insulis 


|, wher 
Ititude) 
ppetite, 
ood. When a nation’s system of gov- 
sntifiel, ernment functions so inadequately 





urn-ou} under pressure of emergency or 
ade aj disaster that the system must be 
ration’ discarded or completely rebuilt, 
lanned| that nation cannot be described as 
yecially Mature, no matter what her age 
may be. The reorganization of 
n mini government may be a step toward 
ity”? | maturity, but the proof is in the 
ability of the governmental system 
to withstand shocks, such as wars 
or economic crises. Judged by 
such standards, the American na- 
: failun, "9" is far more mature than most 


dden ix, B@tions. We live under a govern- 
= mental system which has remained 
ice, ais basically unchanged for more than 
This 1 °° hundred and fifty years. Dur- 
ing those one hundred and fifty 
ctaculal 2°" three republics and two mon- 
ep thes archies have come and gone in 
It - France, and the present govern- 


suitab 


mental system is unlike any of its 
ducat ’ 


predecessors. Germany achieved 
erely national unity only seventy years 
| bees ago, and the empire fell apart be- 
back cause of an unsuccessful war, while 
this # the republic which followed disin- 
ed *#) tegrated under economic pressure. 
2 ‘ Italy, though a victor in the war, 

ast ¢ 


emerged with a tottering govern- 
ment which soon gave way to a 
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Four Steps That Led to Liberty 


Our nation has survived many emer- 


gencies. 
strength. 


dictatorship. War caused the crum- 
bling of the Tsarist system in 
Russia and the Sultanate in Tur- 
key. Civil strife turned the mon- 
archy of Spain into a republic, 
and the republic into a dictator- 
ship. The British system of gov- 
ernment, though nominally un- 
changed, has undergone some con- 


siderable modification since our 
Constitution was written. 
The American nation has en- 


dured several serious economic 


crises, a civil war, two major for- 


eign wars (in one of which we 
were invaded by the opposing 


power and our capital destroyed), 
has been in a continuous state of 
national emergency for the past 
nine years, and is now engaged in 
the most tremendous conflict of all 
time; but the American Constitu- 
tion still stands. We have main- 
tained in the United States a sys- 
tem of government sufficiently elas- 
tic to keep pace with the develop- 
ment of the thirteen colonies into a 
great and unified nation, in spite 
of invasion, civil war and economic 
depressions; and we have done so 
without rebuilding our system or 
discarding any of the fundamental 
principles upon which the system 
was built. 

Between 1776 and 1791 four 
events occurred which were of 
great significance in the American 
advance toward a governmental 
system which would be a perma- 
nent safeguard for the liberties of 
the American people. These events 
were the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the War for Independence, 
the framing of the Constitution of 
the United States, and the estab- 
lishment of the doctrine of Judicial 
Review. Each must be considered 
as one of a series of inter-related 


Here are some secrets of its 


steps, growing logically and in- 
evitably one out of another—steps 
toward liberty. A_ single basic 
philosophy was common to all, that 
governmental power was derived 
the people and therefore 
limited by the of the 


from 
consent 
governed, 

There was nothing new in this 
doctrine. The Declaration de- 
manded no new rights, but merely 
the recognition of certain existing 
rights which had been described in 
Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights long before. The colonists 
sought the enjoyment of these 
rights as part of their national 
heritage as Englishmen. A century 
before, the people of England had 
successfully defended these liber- 
ties against the tyrannies of the 
Stuart kings. The struggle between 
the English people and the Stuarts 
in the seventeenth century was 
similar in many respects to the con- 
test between the American colonies 
and George III from 1769 to 1776. 
Had England been willing to grant 
to the colonies the same rights 
which the English people had pre- 
viously wrested from the Stuarts 
the War for Independence might 
never have been fought. It was 
only when it became sadly obvious 
that the king and parliament had 
no intention of applying the Eng- 
lish theories of natural rights and 
liberties in America that the colo- 
nies were forced to declare them- 
selves independent of the English 
government. 


In that Declaration the signers 
proclaimed that the authority 
which governments possess is de- 
rived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that therefore govern- 
mental authority is limited. The 
nation is first: the government 
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holds only delegated power. It 
logically follows that a government 
which disregards the natural rights 
and liberties of its people seeks 
to become omnipotent, and the 
people no longer owe allegiance to 
such a government. The Declara- 
tion of Independence stated that 
the acts of king and parliament 
constituted attempts to rule with- 
out the consent of the governed, 
thus breaking the compact between 
government and people, and that 
these acts were therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Since no one could be 
bound to obey unconstitutional 
laws, the colonies had the right to 
declare themselves independent of 
the English king and parliament. 


v 


The first step was taken. The 
colonies had outlined the principles 
of government under which they 
desired to live. The second step 
was to defend those principles by 
force of arms. The War for Inde- 
pendence followed the Declaration 
as inescapably as day follows night. 

The successful War for Inde- 
pendence made the way ready for 
the third step, which was to cry- 
stallize in an official document the 
rights claimed by the Declaration 
and defended in the War. No other 
Constitution could have been writ- 
ten than the one adopted at Phila- 
delphia in 1787, if the principles 
for which the War had been fought 
were to be maintained. 


v 


The memory of the recent strug- 
gle against the tyranny of king 
and parliament was of course very 
clear in the minds of the fifty-five 
men who framed the Constitution. 
They considered it imperative to 
form a system of government which 
would prevent any future possibil- 
ity of tyranny by executive or legis- 
lature. They had fought a long 
and bitter war to defend the rights 
of the governed, and to free them- 
selves from British domination. 
They did not propose to set up 
a new government which might 
become as intolerable as the one 
from which they had severed them- 
selves. The framers did not intend 
to make the mistake that had been 


made in England, where doctrines 
of liberty had been fought for in 
the seventeenth century, and for- 
gotten in the eighteenth. Liberty 
was to be forever secured by pre- 
venting the possibility of over- 
centralization of power, and this 
was to be acomplished by establish- 
ing an equal balance between the 
executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government, and by a 
distribution of powers between the 
national government and the gov- 
ernments of the individual states. 
By this system of checks and bal- 
ances and distributed powers the 
framers sought to make it impos- 
sible for any man, any group or 
any class to achieve a dispropor- 
tionate share of power. 
vW 

When ratified by the individual 
states the Constitution became a 
compact between the national gov- 
ernment and the state governments. 
The nature of this compact was not 
clearly stated, and there was dis- 
agreement as to whether the com- 
pact meant that the Union was a 
confederation of sovereignties or 
a single sovereignty with the states 
as sub-divisions. Furthermore, the 
Constitution did not clearly show 
how disputes between the national 
government and state governments 
as to sovereign powers should be 
settled. Most of the difficulties in 
interpreting the Constitution, up 
to the Reconstruction Period, orig- 
inated in the different theories re- 
garding the true nature of this 
compact. 

v 


It was Jefferson's theory that the 
states and the national government 
were equal parties in the compact, 
and that therefore a state had the 
power to decide when its rights 
were invaded by the national gov- 
ernment. This theory was later 
expanded by Calhoun and others 
so as to give a state government 
the power to nullify any national 
laws which the state government 
considered an invasion of its rights. 
The opposing theory was that the 
final authority for maintaining the 
system of distributed powers re- 
sided not in the state but in the 
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courts, and that the Constitution, | 
like any other law, was to be in.| 
terpreted by the courts. As a prac. | 
tical matter this theory prevailed | 
very early in our history; within | 
comparatively short period after 
the adoption of our Constitution 
the Supreme Court had ruled that 
certain statutes (both state and’ 
federal) were invalid, and contip.' 
ued to make such rulings notwith. 
standing the opposition of Jeffer. 
son and others. 


Vv 


Here was the fourth step of the | 
series, the doctrine of Judicial Re. 
view. Clearly related to the phi-| 
losophy of the Declaration of In 
dependence and the Constitution, 
that an unconstitutional act has no| 
binding force, and that govern 
mental powers are limited by the 
consent of the governed, it has its 
roots in the theories of natural 
rights and liberties for which the’ 
English people had fought in the) 
seventeenth century. The great 
difference between English theory) 
and American practice is that there 
is no legal limit to the powers of 
the English parliament, and the 
English constitution is merely what 
the parliament chooses to make it, 
while the American doctrine @ 
Judicial Review is a method by 
which natural rights and liberties 
are legally safeguarded for the fv 
ture. It establishes the fact that 
there is, in the American system 
a power superior to government— 
the courts of law—and that that 
power stands ready at all times 0) 
repel any invasion by governmeni 
of the people’s natural rights and 
liberties as stated in the Constite 
tion. 


t 


- 


Thus with this step the Amet 
can nation advanced far beyon# 
any system of governmental limite 
tion previously devised. Our doe 
trine of Judicial Review owe 
nothing to foreign influence. Iti 
peculiarly American. We can state 
proudly, that here for the fi 
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steps toward liberty, making a 
chain of continuity, logical and in- 
evitable as the steps of a syllogism. 
Given the first step, the second had 


——— 


to follow. The second successfully 
accomplished, the third and fourth 
must be taken, if the purposes of 
the second and third were not to 
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be discarded. The same philosophy 
underlies all, a vision of a land 
where liberty shall be secured and 
preserved forever. 


Mrs. Nagel Comes to School 


: Mss. NAGEL came to the office 
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last week to register a complaint 
about the way that little Gracie 
isn’t getting along in the first 
grade. Mrs. Nagel is a pleasant- 
faced, apparently reasonable wom- 
an, who talks with an agreeable 
little smile—but down underneath 
there is a certain steely ring of 
determination in her tones. It is 
about Thanksgiving time — and 
Gracie is having trouble with her 
reading, and also with her writing. 
She is about the only one in a class 
of slightly over thirty who can’t 
write her name and simple words. 
Moreover, Gracie can’t read the 
words of the primer. Her mother 
is not satisfied with Miss McAn- 
drew’s work with Gracie, as com- 
pared with that of the other chil- 
dren. 

Now Miss McAndrew is known 
to us in the office as one of the 
best of the first-grade teachers that 
we have—conscientious, thorough 
and sympathetic. Personally I 
feel that Gracie Nagel couldn't 
be in better hands as far as learn- 
ing the mechanics of reading goes. 
Of course Miss McAndrew is no 
longer young, her smile has lost 
its sparkle, and she has a few minor 
teaching quirks that don’t impress 
me altogether 100 per cent.—but 
taken as a whole, she’s a pretty 
good teacher. And it doesn’t seem 
like her to tell Mrs. Nagel that 
Gracie can’t learn. 

Probably she didn’t say it just 
that way. It would have been a 
grave mistake if she had. No child, 
except possibly the lowest type 
of congenital idiot, can’t learn. 
Gracie isn’t getting ahead very 
fast, may not be very receptive just 
at this particular stage, but that 
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diagnosis is far from the right one. 

Let’s go into the classroom and 
see Gracie at work. She holds her 
book so close to her eyes that it is 
very evident that she can’t distin- 
guish either the words or the 
letters. Miss McAndrew urges her 
again and again to hold her book 
farther away. I notice that Mrs. 
Nagel wears very strong bifocal 
glasses herself. It wouldn't be, 
possibly, that poor eyesight has 
been passed on to the child as an 
hereditary trait? And a little ju- 
dicious questioning brings out the 
fact that Gracie’s father and his 
brother are both very near-sighted. 
Possibly we have one of the reasons 
for Gracie’s difficulties there. 

In the second place, the records 
show that Gracie entered the first 
grade at the age of five years and 
seven months. “I wouldn’t have 
her in the sub-primary!” is the 
mother’s response to the sugges- 
tion that Gracie is not physically 
mature enough to assimiliate first 
grade work. “Others in the room 
aren't any older than she—some of 
my neighbors’ children.” 

Well, that which affects the 
neighbors’ youngsters does not al- 
ways hold true in another individu- 
al case. Your youngster may be 
a bit slow—we won't say dull, for 
perhaps she isn’t. But you got 
her into school, complacently ex- 
pecting her to do work which she 
is not mature enough — yet — to 
master. It’s discouraging to you, 
it’s discouraging to her, it’s dis- 
couraging to the teacher—but it’s 
your own fault, Mrs. Nagel, and 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. O'Neil. Chil- 
dren mature at different levels. 
Some are precocious, both mentally 
and physically, others lag. 


No one except the man or woman 
actively engaged in school service 
can realize the real harm that is 
being done to children through the 
injudicious rushing of the child 
into the schoolroom before he is 
ready for it—physically and men- 
tally. 

The child who is not sufficiently 
developed is laboring under a 
handicap from the very start. The 
parent who thinks he is beating 
the gun by getting the child en- 
rolled at the minimum age, or even 
a few months under, is doing the 
child no benefit—on the contrary 
a very real injury. It isn’t a matter 
of spending so many hours a day 
in the classroom, exposing the 
child for a certain number of clock- 
minutes to a learning program, 
with the expectation that this ex- 
posure is going to result in a defi- 
nite amount of finished educational 
product. It isn’t anything as simple 
as all that. 

The child’s mind develops, to be 
sure, by certain definite—and of- 
tentimes irregular—stages, just as 
does his physical being. You can 
count on the first tooth coming 
through at about a certain time— 
the appearance of the six-year 
molar at a fairly definite period— 
and so on throughout the various 
steps of anatomical development. 

It would be obviously impractic- 
able to feed the child certain food- 
stuffs that require heavy chewing 
before the requisite teeth arrive. 
But the parent has no such scruples 
as regards the mental side. The 
earlier it is possible to get the child 
into the classroom, then the sooner 
he will be able to get through his 
schooling, to get out into life and 
begin earning, and so on— 
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Only it doesn’t quite work out 
that way. 

Now there are weak spots and 
a good many of them in our educa- 
tional set-up, in what we teach and 
the way we teach it. We have our 
share of fossils, of second-raters, of 
fuddy-duddies at one extreme of 
the pendulum, of crackpot experi- 
mentalists at the other, just as in 
any other calling. But most school 
administrators and teachers have 
seriously studied the problems of 
education. For several hundred 
years, and in fact a long time back 
of that, a good many myriads of 
teachers, working with a good many 
millions of children, have estab- 
lished a few basic truths rather 
solidly, without the possibility of 
much deviation. 

One of these is that the average 
child does not develop to a point 
where he can begin to acquire 
mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing, so that he can begin to do the 
work of the average first grade in 
the present-day school system until 
he has reached the mental age of 
at least six and one-half years. How 
closely his mental and _ physical 
ages coincide at that period, or 
even how we can determine that 
factor accurately, is a problem that 
we have not been able to solve 
quite to our satisfaction yet. 


But how many children are be- 
ing slipped into the first grades at 
the ages of five years and eight 
months, or even five-three or five- 
two, in the parents’ complacent 
belief that the particular boy or 
girl in question is a little brighter 
than the run of the pack! That 
through some mysterious preco- 
ciousness Johnny or Jane will be 
able to do things that the others 
can’t. 

Occasionally a few gifted indi- 
viduals do. But in the case of the 
average under-age child, he is 
floundering about in a haze of 
things which he doesn’t under- 
stand—hasn’t matured enough to 
comprehend sufficiently. And as 
the work gets harder and harder, 
the maze of uncertainty becomes 
more bewildering. Discourage- 
ment begins to set in. 


To allow him to advance to the 
next stage and more futility and 
floundering is mistaken kindness— 
and yet the parent will insist by 
every device at command that this 
be done. For the child to be kept 
back another year to repeat the 
same work already unsuccessfully 
attempted is almost certain to kill 
his interest. Yet what to do be- 
tween the two options of this 
dilemma into which the parent 
has forced everyone concerned by 
his/her insistence on getting the 
youngsier into the classroom before 
the suitable age has arrived? 
Either fork at these crossroads is 
going to present some rather rocky 
traveling. 

The child who is rushed into 
school or skips grades may get by 
at the time, but it shows up in his 
later years—when he is in junior 
high or senior high, in misadjust- 
ment of social contacts, immaturity 
in some things, overmaturity in 
others. His brain may be up to 
those of his pals, but his body isn’t. 
His interests are not the same as 
theirs—girls, dates, cars, dances, 
sports. 

Vv 


Let’s go back again to Mrs. Nagel. 
Much of her information about the 
school and Miss McAndrew and 
Gracie’s comparative standing in 
the class was gained by gossip over 
the backyard fence. She learned 
(from the neighbors’ children and 
their mothers) that Miss Clark’s 
class was much behind the others 
—that Miss McAndrew’s class was 
a lot in advance of the other grades. 

Mrs. Nagel of course didn’t con- 
sider that all this conversation 
while hanging out the washing is 
just mere gossip—that the neigh- 
bors with whom she discussed 
things at length hadn’t visited that 
schoolroom in the first place; that 
they weren’t qualified to judge the 
classroom work in the second; and 
even if they had some technical 
knowledge, they weren't in any 
position to form critical judgments 
unless they visited all the class- 
rooms of that grade and heard an 
exhaustive and comprehensive 
amount of their work. In fact, 
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that’s what we pay highly trained 
supervisors and principals to do, 
Then, Mrs. Nagel seemed to fee! 
resentment that though she spent 
hours in the evening trying to help 
Gracie at home, it didn’t seem to! 
do any good. Didn’t they teach the! 
alphabet in school any more? 
When she tried to teach Gracie! 
the names of the letters, the child! 
was confused, and didn’t seem to 
know anything about them. 





- ; 

’ 

Eventually we made Mrs. Nagel) 
understand that later in the year 
Gracie would learn the names of} 
the letters, but that didn’t come) 
till well along toward the last of) 
the first year’s work. | 
We remarked at the outset that 
Mrs. Nagel is one of those rare} 
specimens, a parent who is disposed 
to be reasonable, and willing to he 
shown. With that sort of parent 
we're willing, and glad, even, wy) 
consult, and clear up any misunder 
standings. With the aggrieved 
parent who storms into the office 
with a chip on the shoulder, ready 
to make a fuss at the slightest idea 
of opposition to any demand— 
well, even principals and teacher 
have a certain amount of the old 
Adam — they’re human _ beings, 
after all. 


v 


Mrs. Nagel went home, to talk 
the matter over with her husband. 
The principal is, he trusts, reasom 
able and disposed to be accomme 
dating. So, when he sees Mn 
Nagel coming to the office a second 
time, two or three days later, he is 
prepared to change Gracie to at 
other room, if it will make her 
and her mother any happier 
There are several first-grade rooms, 
and it will mean only a little shift 
ing of routine. 


v 


Gracie is to have her new glasseé 
at the end of the week. 





And—well, Mrs. Nagel hat 
thought it over. She doesn’t wal 
Gracie changed. She’d rather t 
Gracie stay in Miss McAndrew? 
room. Miss McAndrew is all right 
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“Education for a Free People” 


The topic that dominated the Convention of Administrators at San Francisco. 


REMEMBERING Pearl Harbor, 
and defying whatever inconven- 
jience or danger it might portend, 
the American Association of School 
Administrators held their 1942 con- 
vention in San Francisco, as orig- 
inally planned. The city proved 
an excellent setting for a conclave 
that was to think in terms of edu- 


| cation’s relationship to the nation- 


al war effort. A visitor, standing 
on Telegraph Hill might have seen 
a slice of steel, its conning tower 
leaving a white wake behind it as 
it passed under the Bridge, an in- 
coming convoy of a hundred ships 
disposing themselves at berths 
about the Bay. 

It was the seventy-second yearly 
meeting of the superintendents’ 
organization, and its sessions from 
Saturday, February 2 to the fol- 
lowing Thursday, attracted some 
12,000 persons, more than half of 
whom came from outside Califor- 
nia. 

4 


As one turned the pages of the 
64-page official program and in- 
spected the list of speakers and 
topics, he saw that one emphasis 
prevailed. Bishop Bruce Baxter 
of the Methodist Church opened 
the convention on Sunday after- 
noon with a Vesper sermon entitled 
Priorities for Educators. James 
Marshall, president of the Board 
of Education, New York City, clos- 
ing the tenth and final general 
session with an address on The 
Responsibility of the School Board, 
declared “the first program for 
all of us is to win the war.” Dur- 
ing the week the conventioners 
listened to messages on such 
topics as The Contribution of 
Education to the Winning of the 
War, The Over-All Picture for 
Education in Wartime, Morale 
Building in Britain, Educational 
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Reconstruction After the War, 
Education and the War Economy, 
Wartime Curriculum Changes, 
The Selective Service and the 


Schools, The Post-War World. 


While the war theme dominated, 
it could not be said to have com- 
pletely blacked-out consideration 
of the long-time responsibilities of 
the schools. Even representatives 
of the military forces urged that 
objectives of education related to 
peacetime pursuits not be aban- 
doned nor neglected. Colonel John 
N. Andrews came from the United 
States Selective Service System in 
Washington, D. C., to say that “the 
greatest care should be exercised 
to see that there is no lowering of 
the scholastic standards or of the 
quality of instruction.” Colonel B. 
W. Venable of the General Staff 
of the War Department, insisted 
that “the normal process of educa- 
tion needs little or no adjustment 
to become valuable to our national 
effort.” Lieutenant Commander 
Paul Smith of the U.S. Navy, as- 
sured the educators “that the Navy 
does not ask you to change your 
curriculum or revolutionize your 
schedule to turn out fighting ma- 
chines . the kind of instruc- 
tion that is useful to the armed 
forces is the very kind of instruc- 
tion that will be of most use to the 
citizens in the peace-time world 
that is to follow.” 


The few changes proposed by 
military men and educators them- 
selves were primarily shifts in em- 
phasis. The Navy particularly 
asked for more training in mathe- 
matics. Army men urged that high 
school students be “toughened” in 
rigorous courses of physical educa- 
tion. The high schools, upon 
recommendation of the War De- 
partment, will not expand the 
ROTC. Strictly military training 


for a panzer army is difficult to pro- 
vide without tanks and planes and 
the elaborate machinery of modern 
war with which only the military 
camp can be properly equipped. 
The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, in a pre-convention state- 
ment, expressed what may be fairly 
presented as the general attitude 
of convention speakers and dele- 
gates toward the duties of schools 
in war-time. These duties, which 
the Commission calls priorities are: 


Training workers for war industries 
and services. 

Producing goods and services needed 
for the war. 

Conserving materials by prudent con- 
sumption and salvage. 

Helping to raise funds to finance the 
war. 
Increasing effective man power by 
correcting educational deficiencies. 
Promoting health and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Protecting school children and proper- 
ty against attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazards. 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress 
of the war and the peace. 

Sustaining the morale of children and 
adults. 

Maintaining intelligent 
American democracy. 


loyalty to 


Among the most frequently dis- 
cussed means by which the schools 
may aid in the war effort was the 
acceleration of pupil progress 
through the elimination of vaca- 
tions and holidays. Recommenda- 
tions that this be done will be 
carried out in some communities 
where defense industries are ur- 
gently in need of workers, and in 
some agricultural communities 
where seasonal occupations make 
early closing of the school term 
desirable. It was pointed out, 
however, that students might need 
financial assistance for the speed- 
up, since many now employ week- 
ends and vacations in earning 
money to finance their education. 
Consensus of opinion regarding ac- 
celeration was: (1) That little 
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benefit is derived by the process 
after the first accelerated class 
steps into the line of duty toward 
which its acceleration was pointed; 
successive classes would thereafter 
be ready for service only at the 
normal intervals; (2) That ac- 
celeration, except perhaps for some 
specially selected students, should 
not curtail the acquisition of fun- 
damental knowledge and skills. 


Vv 


The topic of the 20th Yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, Health in 
Schools, was particularly appro- 
priate. The implications of sound 
health in the crisis were discussed 
by many speakers. Health in 
Schools was written by a Commis- 
sion of which John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton, 
Missouri, was chairman. The book 
was designed for educators, doctors, 
nurses, supervisors, and parents 
with an interest in health educa- 
tion. Although the volume points 
no moral and draws no conclusion, 
four lines of possible action are 
implied: (a) More careful atten- 
tion should be given to a study of 
the individual and his health 
needs; (b) The schools, in coop- 
eration with their communities, 
should develop more effective ma- 
chinery to eliminate physical and 
mental defects; (c) Unnecessary 
tensions and strains harmfvl to 
both pupil and teacher health 
should be eliminated from the 
schools. 

vWv 


Emphasis on the Far East, orig- 
inally planned by President Pills- 
bury, was perhaps strengthened— 
not diverted—by the declaration of 
war. Chih-Tsing Feng, Consul 
General of China, spoke on China 
Today. He described the tireless 
struggles and unflinching determin- 
ation of his own people now rav- 
aged by four years of war. He 
told how, when the great exodus 
to the West began, teacher and 
students went along and rebuilt 
their schools in caves dug out of 
the hills. As permanent and en- 
during as these hills, he said, is the 


Walter 


Chinese love of culture. 
H. Judd, formerly missionary in 
Japan, described the development 
of the military machine in that 
country, taking to task the Ameri- 
can people for contributing to its 
expansion. 


v 


A principal problem on _ the 
home front, according to a num- 
ber of speakers, is the “boom city” 
affected by the expansion of war 
industries and military canton- 
ments. In a period of a year, one 
city has increased in population 
100%. Housing facilities and 
school buildings are so inadequate 
that defense work is being retarded. 
Another city which had 5,000 fac- 


tory workers in 1939 now has 20,- 


000. The increasing employment 
of mothers has aggravated the diffi- 
culties of these areas. Nursery 
schools are a partial answer to the 
problem which was proposed by 
speakers as a joint duty of local, 
state, and federal governments. 

The ever-present problem of 
finaneing the normal educational 
program has been greatly increased 
by war taxes and rising cost of liv- 
ing. Most of those who discussed 
this problem pointed to the neces- 
sity of financial aid from the fed- 
eral government. John K. Norton, 
professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who 
spoke on Financial Implications, 
called attention to the recent state- 
ment of Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson that “a sharp increase 
in tax collections is necessary at 
once if excess national income is 
to be prevented from becoming an 
inflationary hazard.” Dr. Norton 
asserted that higher tax revenues 
for schools would aid in reducing 
the tremendously augmented na- 
tional income as an inflationary 
threat. 

Vv 


Principal convention honors 
went to George D. Strayer of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Robert A. Millikan of 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Strayer, who is known 
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for his contributions to school ad. 
ministration, was awarded an hono. 





rary life membership in the Ameri. 
can Association of School Admin. | 
istrators and was presented by §,| 
D. Shankland, on behalf of the’ 
organization, with hundreds of ap. 
propriately bound letters of tribute 
written to Dr. Strayer by his col 
leagues and former students. Dr.| 
Millikan, long recognized as a lead. | 
ing scientist, received the Ameri | 
can Education Award, annually 
presented by the Associated Ex 
hibitors. Among previous recipi- 
ents of the award were: Albert E.| 
Winship, editor, JouRNAL oF Epv.) 
CATION; James W. Crabtree, execn-| 
tive-secretary, National Education| 
Association; Walter J. Damroseh,’ 
national teacher of music by radio; 
Lorado Taft, sculptor; and Jane 
Addams, founder of Hull House. 


v 


Colorful entertainment was 4 
feature of many sessions. The As 
sociated Exhibitors presented “The 
Milestone Cavalcade”, a spectacn 
lar review of the story of Ameria 
in music, dancing and humor, 
“Listen, Mr. Speaker,” a patriotic 
revue by and for American youth, 
was a contribution of the public 
schools of Oakland. San Francisco 





pupils and _ teachers presented 
“This is My Land,” music and 
drama in which the audience wat 
given glimpses of the Golden Weat. 


v 


Resolutions pledged full support 
of the American Association d 
School Administrators to the ne 
tion’s all-out war effort. 


} 


v 


Newly elected officers of the 
American Association of Schoo 
Administrators are: Homer WV. 
Anderson, St. Louis, Mo., Pres 
dent; Charles H. Lake, Cleveland 
Ohio, Second Vice President; a 
Worth McClure, Seattle, Wash. 
Executive Committee Member. W. 


Howard Pillsbury, — 


N.Y., automatically becomes 
Vice President. 
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For Liberty: 


By ROBERT S. CLIFTON 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


DUCATORS as a whole have not 
recognized the new era of interde- 
pendence and the necessity of 
teaching about it. The economic 
aspect, for instance, the fact that 
already no one part of the world 
can prosper independently of the 
rest, has not been driven home. 
Further, in exalting the specializa- 
tion of learning and leaving the 
stupendous task of integration up 
to the immature pupil, we have 
succeeded in preparing people for 
jobs but have not helped them gain 
that general core of knowledge re- 
quired both for successful personal 
living and the welfare of the state. 
Large interests in society have 
stressed the idea of self interest and 
the liberties of free enterprise (to 
the point of excluding the virtues 
of cooperation) and have caused 
financial success to be accepted as 
a mark of superiority. Our com- 
mon experience has not shown us 
what education has failed to show 
—the importance of cooperation as 
a balancing factor for specializa- 
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tion of all kinds. The recent 
Roberts report on the Pearl Harbor 
disaster furnishes us an excellent 
example of this point. Repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy 
departments did not cooperate be- 
cause of their inability to see be- 
yond their own specialized fields. 
Their mutual distrust was exceeded 
only by their refusal to think in 
terms of air power! 
vv 

Education has mirrored society 
—in some cases educators have 
even sought to adjust people to 
society, not influence the latter by 
improving the former! It is an 
ominous sign that the majority of 
people appear to have no means of 
critical judgment to apply to their 
own age and so accept with little 
question contemporary ideas and 
standards. Only the most inquisi- 
tive have been able to break 
through these boundaries. 





In short, our education has actu- 
ally promoted the blindness, the 
political symptom of which has 
been isolationism. The shock of 
this war, however, has buried po- 
litical isolationism and is bound to 
cause many to examine their basic 
assumptions in other areas besides 
political thought. The essential 
fact of world interdependence is 
being somewhat recognized, yet it 
is only education at its best that 
can bring about a really far reach- 
ing change. I believe that in the 
long run one type of education can 
do this, a widespread liberal educa- 
tion. 

vv 

The tragedy is that liberal edu- 
cation is now in danger of being 
extinguished! From a period where 
it has been attacked as impractical 
for not educating men to get jobs, 
liberal education has come to a 
point where it is now under fire 
on all sides and forced to make 
concessions to the technological 
demands of war. One answer is 
to recall that liberal education is 
not limited to colleges and uni- 
versities. Our secondary schools 
are not in as much danger of dis- 
location; and if a large number of 


future citizens are to be influenced © 


by liberal education, if we are not 
to have a division into lords and 
serfs, it is at this level that we must 
begin. 
v 

A liberal education is the right 
of all free people. It is also a 
necessity, for we cannot afford a 
stupid citizenry. Each child must 
have as broad and as deep a liberal 
training as is possible in his case 
before turning to some specialized 
occupation. Today our youth are 
forced to make important decisions 
on an inadequate basis, for we edu- 
cators have criminally denied them 
a general acquaintance with the 
best thought and wisdom of our 
cultural tradition. They are forced 
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A Liberal Education 


The first of two articles. 


to shape their lives on the flimsy 
straws of prevailing opinion, lack- 
ing perspective with which to 
judge. Many are unaware that 
philosophy is personal and vital, 
not merely a stuffy course. They 
are unaware that there are such 
things as spiritual and moral truths 
and hence unable to formulate 
worthwhile philosophies of their 
own. In endeavoring to distin- 
guish between the trivial and the 
significant, they are further handi- 
capped by the two things I have 
mentioned before, a lack of de- 
veloped reasoning power and the 
general attitude of our materialistic 
society. 

A popular radio program, Henry 
Aldrich, claims to recount the ad- 
ventures of a typical American boy 
in a typical American town—but 
if his school is a typical American 
high school, may the Lord help us! 
The teachers depicted are far from 
inspiring, nor do they seem able 
to justify to the pupils the subjects 
they teach. The pupils do not 
seem to have any desire to be edu- 
cated, nor does the subject matter 
they are studying seem to them to 
have any connection with the rest 
of their lives. About the whole 
school is a certain atmosphere, a 
sort of compulsion to follow 
through a system, to do assign- 
ments and get marks, etc., because 
that system is set up and “every- 
body” follows it. Granted this pro- 
gram is a humorous one, still the 
writers are using prevalent Ameri- 
can attitudes towards school as a 
background for their humor. 

W 

Such attitudes would not be 
common had we kept from the be- 
ginning a curriculum based on the 
liberal arts and the humanities, the 
type of curriculum that helped to 
produce democracy. We have 
failed to establish faith in and un- 
derstanding of a common culture. 
A sequential, correlated curricu- 
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lum’ cutting across course and de- 
partmental lines would furnish a 
way to transmit our common cul- 
ture and to give some perspective 
on present problems. It would also 
promote clear thinking. Once again 
we must deal with the basic prob- 
lems of life—the problem of evil, 
morality, man’s being and destiny, 
the nature of the universe and the 
power behind it. Liberal educa- 
tion would show, for example, that 
man is potentially more than a 
clever, job-holding animal able to 
produce a high standard of living 
and thus gratify all his immediate 
desires. 

A realization of the essential dig- 
nity of the human being, of the 
true meaning of liberty, of the 
place reason occupies as a ruling 
principle in our own culture—all 
these are the promises liberal edu- 
cation holds forth. Real freedom 
can be assured only by liberal edu- 
cation, for only minds freed by 
discipline can protect their other 
freedoms. Those who learn to love 
the truth will most certainly be 
lovers of democracy and champions 
of the rights of man; they will not 
need any special courses in patri- 
otism. 

It seems to me that in education 
we are too often trapped by the 
fallacies of an “either-or” philoso- 
phy. Progressive educators, for 
instance, in rightfully recognizing 
faults of the established education, 
neglected to see many of its virtues. 
Having widespread liberal educa- 
tion would not mean doing away 
with business and vocational edu- 
cation; “practical” men have their 
place along with men of ideas, sci- 
entific truth along with artistic, 
moral, and religious truth, special- 
ization along with integration, the 
principle of self interest along with 
that of cooperation. Man is both 
a spiritual and material being, and 
this “both-and” philosophy is basic 
in liberal education. 

vW 

Americans as a whole have failed 
to recognize the present crisis as 
a turning point in the whole long 





1I outlined some aspects of such a p-ogram 
in an article in the Sept., 1939, issue of 
Education. 


history of men. The liberally edu- 
cated men who wrote our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights had vision; 
they saw their own time in relation 
to both past and future and had 
hopes for a world ruled by free 
men. Aware of the general evolu- 
tion of man and society, under- 
standing and loving their inheri- 
tance, believing in the promise of 
democracy, they would see our 
present struggle as a glorious op- 
portunity, a chance for America to 
become the cultural leader of a 
new renaissance, spreading over a 
great world union. If we lack vi- 
sion, our mental narrowness will 
restrict our chances; for some lines 
of advance will be closed. We 
are already in an extreme social 
crisis that forshadows momentous 
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changes, changes that only a liber. 
ally educated people can meet with 
confidence. 





Our need, then, is for a whole! 
system of effective schools, nal 
just a few. We must educate tg) 
cope with our unsolved internal 
problems, with the letdown that 
history has shown us follows wars, 
and with a possible resurgence of| 
isolationism. Above all we must! 
educate for our part in some sort 
of a cooperative world union that! 
must come if we are to avoid dis 
aster. So no matter who you are, 
no matter how “sold” you are on 
your particular ideas of education, 
take time out now and think the 
whole question over. You have a! 
unique opportunity to serve your 
country and all mankind. 





Two Tricks That I Have Tried 


By GEORGE W. LYON 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A Quotation Hunt 


Arrer the final critical reading 
of an English classic, the study 
ended with a “Quotation Hunt.” 
We found this especially suited to 
Shakespearean plays. 

Suppose the class has finished a 
critical and interpretative reading 
of “Hamlet,” and is now ready for 
a “Quotation Hunt.” Appoint two 
leaders, one for each side in the 
manner of the old-fashioned spell- 
ing-bee, and let these leaders 
choose members of the class for 
each side. The teacher selects the 
quotations perhaps with the aid of 
Bartlett's “Familiar Quotations,” 
reading each in turn, and requir- 
ing the pupil to tell what character 
spoke the lines and under what 
circumstances. If the pupil misses, 
he is out, and the other side takes 
the quotation. The last one stand- 
ing is the winner, as in the spelling 
match. I always found this to be 
the best, most exciting and stimu- 
lating way of reviewing the high 
spots in a Shakespearean play. 





Making Latin Live 


Y gs, Latin is a dead language, 
but it can be revived. The begin 





ner encounters so many difficultie 
in his introduction to Latin that 
the teacher needs to employ ever 
bit of skill and ingenuity he por 
sesses to arouse interest. The clas 
is divided into two teams with 4 
leader for each. The members ol 
each team are asked to bring inte 
class every scrap of Latin that they 
can find from any source: Latin 
legal terms, inscriptions, mottoes 
from state seals, college and un 
versity seals, coins, foreign postagt 
stamps, and the like. The mem 
bers of the class are given fivt 
points for each bit of Latin turned 
in and correctly translated, and the 
teams are rated accordingly. Thert 
was always a lively element @ 
rivalry between the two teams, anf 
I found from written tests givél 
later that the Latin learned in thit 
way stuck in the mind. 
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When You Ask for Sample Copies 


An Editorial by W. P. King in Kentucky School Journal (Louisville) 


ln VIEW of the widespread prac- 
tice among teachers of requesting 
publishers to provide gratis sample 
copies of textbooks and because of 
the unfortunate effects of this prac- 
tice, would it not be a wise thing 
for members of the teaching pro- 
fession—a profession that prides 
itself upon its ethical dealings—to 
give some earnest thought to this 
problem? 

It is easy for a teacher to write 
a publisher a request for a sample 
It costs only a little effort 
and a three-cent stamp. Does it? 
Have you ever stopped to think of 
the actual cost of the publisher’s 
compliance with your request? 
Let’s look at the facts, and let’s be 
very frank about it. 

od 

There are approximately 230,000 
elementary schools in the United 
States. Let us assume that in each 
school there is a teacher of health. 
If the teachers in one-tenth of the 
schools were to request sample 
copies of a health series of six 
books, the cost to the publisher in 
complying with the requests (at 
an average price of $.75 per book), 
would be more than $100,000 
plus postage. And the health 
course is only one of many courses 
in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. 

v 

Who actually pays that hundred 
thousand dollars ? When you buy 
a highly advertised car, does the 
manufacturer pay for the advertis- 
ing or do you? Advertising is like 
an indirect tax, and your knowl- 
edge of economics tells you that 
indirect taxes are always passed 
on to the consumer. You or the 
schools pay that extra $100,000. 
That is, the publisher when he 
prices his books must take into 
consideration the cost of sample 
copies. So that when you ask for 


a sample copy, you are making it 
necessary for the publisher to put 
a higher price on textbooks. That 
is neither good economy nor good 
sense. 

vW 

What of the effect on your pu- 
pils? The school budget is limited. 
The extra cost of textbooks, made 
inevitable by sampling, means that 
pupils will be deprived of tools that 
are essential to their educational 
progress. Doubtless you, yourself, 
recognize the need for additional 
or more effective equipment in 
your class. You could do a better 
job if you could get that equip- 
ment. Why can’t you get that 
equipment? Because the school 
budget will not permit it. Why 
not? Partly because of your re- 
quest for sample copies. The prac- 
tice of indiscriminate requests for 
sample textbooks is neither eco- 
nomical nor good sense either for 
the teacher, for the school, for the 
pupil, or for the publisher. 

Is it ethical? Of course, if you 
get a free textbook at the expense 
of the school, of the pupil, and of 
the taxpayers, it cannot be ethical. 
But what of its ethics from the 
purely personal point of view? 
Very properly we condemn graft in 
our public officials. We should 
therefore exercise care to see that 
we are not ourselves guilty of that 
which we condemn in others. When 
you write your request for a sample 
book, you know exactly why the 
publisher may grant your request. 
In other words, there is implied 
in your letter of request a contract 
with the publisher to actually con- 
sider the book for adoption. If 
you do not do so you have broken 
your contract—and your word. 

Now having discussed very 
frankly the effects of this practice 
what can we say as to the solution? 
We might suggest that all publish- 


ers refuse to give complimentary 
copies. Then the practice would 
have to disappear. This, however, 
would not solve the problem for 
there is a perfectly legitimate side 
to the practice of asking for ex- 
amination copies. Publishers are 
quite willing to submit samples 
when there is an adoption under 
consideration. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for publishers to dis- 
tinguish between the legitimate re- 
quest and the abuse of the practice. 
Publishers are engaged in a highly 
competitive business and they can- 
not afford to refuse to comply with 
legitimate requests for examina- 
tion copies. From the publisher's 
point of view, therefore, there is 
but one way for him to deal with 
the problem and that is to place a 
higher price on the book that he 
would otherwise do. 
Ww 

We might suggest that publishers 
give no sample copies unless the 
request is approved by the prin- 
cipal or the superintendent. That 
would make more work for the 
superintendent and wouldn't tend 
to improve the morale of the 
teacher. It would, it seems to us, 
make him feel somewhat inferior. 

Ww 

There is a solution though, which 
should work and will, if teachers 
are conscientious in their consider- 
ation of what has grown to be a 
serious problem. The burden of 
responsibility should rest upon the 
individual, since in all fairness, 
justice, good sense and honesty, 
every teacher knows whether his 
request for a sample copy of a text- 
book is a legitimate one. If he 
intends to examine the book with 
a view to considering it for adop- 
tion as a class text he has a perfect 
right to request an examination 
copy. If, however, as is often the 
case, the teacher simply asks for 
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the book to add to his reference 
list or to increase his library the 
request is not legitimate. Too often 
we have heard of cases of teachers, 
and even school executives, who 
have disposed of their sample 
books to jobbers. There are job- 
bers who make a practice of going 
through the country visiting 


schools 
copies. 


and buying up sample 
If a teacher would bear in 
mind that every time he sells a 
copy he is cheating the publisher 
out of a sale and the author out 
of his royalty, and thereby lessen- 
ing the publisher’s ability to serve 
the cause of education, he would 
think twice before asking for un- 
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necessary samples and before sel]. 
ing to a dealer even samples ge. 





cured legitimately. 
v j 
We hope that we have presented | 
this problem in its true light. We 
urge each teacher who reads this | 
editorial to give the question most 
earnest consideration. | 





I Attended an Education Workshop 


Northern Michigan College of Education 


AVING the past summer off at 
the Northern Michigan College of 
Education, I, with several of my 
colleagues, attended a four-week 
Education Workshop held in the 
Tappan school, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gao, July 7 to August 1, 1941, with 
Dr. Edgar G. Johnston, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as Director 
and Dr. Harvey L. Turner, Coor- 
dinator of the Michigan Cooper- 
ative Teacher Education Study, as 
Associate Director, assisted by an 
able corps of leading educators of 
the country, all of whom were 
specialists in their particular fields. 
This workshop was sponsored by 
the School of Education of the 
University of Michigan, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
the Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study and carried four 
hours’ credit in the University of 
Michigan. 

v 

Since space does not permit my 
giving anything like a complete 
account of this enterprise, I will 
touch briefly upon only a few of 
the features that seem significant 
to me. This workshop was un- 
usual in that only problems of 
teacher education were considered 
and only people with professional 
responsibility for teacher educa- 
tion were admitted. There were 
101 of us in attendance, composed 
of college teachers, supervising 
teachers, superintendents, princi- 
pals, county commissioners, and 
elementary teachers. For the first 
day or two we were grouped as to 


FRANCIS ROY COPPER 
Marquette 


whether we were primarily inter- 
ested in pre-service or in in-service 
teacher problems. However, very 
soon a number of general areas of 
interests emerged, such as Social 
Studies, General Education, Stu- 
dent Teaching, Evaluation, Public 
Relations, Child Development, 
Guidance, Science, Induction of 
New Teachers and the Improve- 
ment of Reading. We were then 
re-grouped according to our inter- 
ests in the above areas, where we 
worked during the remainder of 
the term under the general direc- 
tion of able consultants. Group 
meetings were held in the morn- 
ings, three, four or five times a 
week, depending upon what 
seemed to serve the needs best. 
At these meetings the consultant 
was in charge and might lead off 
with a few remarks or a short talk 
to give direction to the work. This 
might be followed by individual or 
group reports on the progress of 
some problem, or by a general dis- 
cussion pertinent to the matter un- 
der consideration. On these occa- 
sions the members assumed a very 
free and easy attitude, usually sit- 
ting around in a semicircle. The 
classes were small enough so that 
the study could be carried on in a 
very informal way, with much flex- 
ibility of procedure. Again, the 
period might be used by a guest 
speaker who had done something 
outstanding in his field of educa- 
tion. 

Every member came with a 
problem more or less definitely 


——e 


formulated in his own mind, which 

often became clearer and took on 

a wider aspect as time went on. |t | 
was soon discovered that there was | 
so much in common in the various ) 
individual studies that they could 

easily be merged into larger units | 
upon which a group could work | 
advantageously. Those interested 

in Evaluation evolved an ideal type | 
of problem that one should select. | 
It should be one that would def. 
nitely improve his work and that 
of the institution with which he is 
associated and be wide enough to 
challenge his best efforts and yet 
narrow enough that copsiderable 
progress could be made on it. It 
should have broad educational im- | 
plications and foster personal and 

professional growth. 

vWv 

Some of the concepts emphasized 
by the Child Development group 
were that: “Education is doing 
better the things we need to do”; 
“the democratic way of life is the 
best way”; “all children have po 
tentialities for growth that should 
be developed to the fullest extent”; 
and “the child should be thorough 
ly understood, appreciated and) 
guided”. 

I liked the thought that thos 
interested in Guidance presented 
to the effect that “an essential 
characteristic of a democratic © 
ciety lies in the responsibility that 
each individual feels for the 
group”; and further, that “educe 
tion in a democracy must provide 
for every man, woman, and 
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the means for the fullest possible 
development of his talents”. 

Those of the Social Studies divi- 
sion stated some very valuable 
ideas in an effective way, a few of 
which follow: “We have a special 
obligation to understand thorough- 
ly the implications of the present 
world crisis”; “we must strive to 
drive home a thorough understand- 
ing of ‘duty’ and ‘responsibility’ in 
a democratic society”. They be- 
lieved that the schools should en- 
courage the students to achieve a 
well-rounded philosophy of living, 
based upon the realization that life 
is not built upon cold logic alone, 
but upon feeling and emotion as 
well. 

v 

In order that the academic aspect 
should not become too predomi- 
nant, an informal program of arts 
and crafts, social and recreational 
activities was offered. The arts 
and crafts met in the shops each 
afternoon from 1:30 to 3:00. Here 
persons could pursue, creatively, 
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activities that held avocational in- 
terests for them. They might en- 
gage, under competent supervision, 
in woodwork, metal work, chair 
caning, clay modeling, pottery 
making, photography, weaving, 
painting, etc. For recreation they 
might participate in horseshoe 
pitching, shuffle board playing, 
baseball, hiking, ping-pong, golf, 
and swimming. 
v 

A very delightful feature of our 
social life was that we all had our 
noon lunch together, cafeteria 
style, where announcements were 
made, group singing carried on, 
and, guest speakers heard. An or- 
chestra and chorus, composed of 
members of the workshop, added 
greatly to our enjoyment. On 
Thursday afternoons at four o’clock 
we came together for an informal 
tea in the lounge room of the 
building. An occasional picnic 
supper and an excursion to places 
of outstanding interest also con- 
tributed much to our pleasure. 
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One of the pleasant variations of 
the program was a panel discus- 
sion carried on by six selected stu- 
dents from the Ann Arbor high 
schools on the subject “What I 
Like and Dislike in Teachers.” 
Their frank expressions of their 
reactions proved to be quite illu- 
minating and indicated that stu- 
dents are very observant, fair 
minded, and not easily deceived. 
Another panel discussion, which 
was very interesting and inspiring, 
was participated in by a few per- 
sons chosen from the workship, 
the consultants, and visiting pro- 
fessors on the topic “What Part the 
Schools Should Play in a Democra- 
cy in a World at War.” The con- 
sensus of opinion was that they 
should not shirk their duty but 
should make positive contributions 
by teaching in a functional manner 
the democratic way of life. 

One of the questions which I 
have been frequently asked is 
“What was your impression of the 
workshop?” I always replied that 
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it was very favorable. I liked it 
because it was more informal than 
the conventional type of school as 
there was no definite course of 
study to follow. While we all 
worked hard, there was not that 
feeling that we would be held to 
strict accountability since there 
were no quizzes and no examina- 
tions. It gave a person an oppor- 
tunity to observe and experience 


good democratic practice on a high 
plane. It enabled him to widen 
his circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances and to cooperate with others 
in thinking seriously as to how the 
schools can better serve the boys 
and girls of our land. I enjoyed 
the fine spirit of comraderie that 
prevailed among the members and 
the consultants alike. I liked it 
because it worked so beautifully 
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and effectively; because one car. 
ried away something more than 
mere facts, something which he 
could feel beyond that which he 
could set down in black and white, 
Most of the members must have 
thought as highly of the workshop 
as I did for so many expressed the 
hope that a similar one would be 
held in 1942 which would be six 
weeks in duration. 





The 


HENRY M. PRENTISS 
Chairman of Academic Board 
Valley Forge Military Academy 


Pennsylvania 


‘| eacuers are faced by chal- 
lenge and gifted with opportunity: 
fortunate individuals who should 
be envied! Responsibility tempers 
the glow of enthusiasm while there 
is no substitute for hard work. 
Teachers are made as well as born. 

Included in the specifications 
whereby the perfect teacher is de- 
signed, one notes imagination 
coupled with judgment. The mili- 
tary maxim, “strategy is the appli- 
cation of common sense to the 
problem in view”, is a necessity in 
the tool kit. Remember that the 
classroom may stand for shining 
victory or dark defeat. The in- 
structor’s area must be free of 
prejudice and surely endowed with 
a hospitable climate. 

Vv 

Youth is a world in miniature; 
bounded on the north by a thin 
substance called a skull bone; on 
the south by twin bits of shoe 
leather, and on the east and west 
by the outstretched fingertips of 
expectation and hope. The situa- 
tion is not only geographical; it 
is very personal. The bad boy is 
scarce; the unorganized lad is on 
every teacher’s roster. Saint Au- 
gustine wrote that sin is energy in 
the wrong channel; pedagogy 


would do well to take that com- 
ment to heart! 

A teacher is something of an 
adventurer in a brave world. In- 
visible, untried capacities stand be- 


Perfect Teacher 


“A teacher is something of an ad- 


venturer in a brave world.”’ 


He 


must expect the unexpected. 


fore the capable, understanding 
instructor. So much of each group 
is not adult and is not rich in ex- 
perience. The traffic motto is ap- 
plicable, “expect the unexpected”! 
To every pupil in accordance with 
his need and from every pupil in 
ratio to his capacity! The wise 
tutor feels dynamic urges, and by 
projecting himself into the situa- 
tion of the student, eliminates mis- 
understanding. He is tolerant of 
original error; he is intolerant of 
repeated mistakes. 


Ww 
Sarcasm must never sour admoni- 
tion or reprimand. The true 


teacher maintains a deep respect 
for credal groups. Grudges suffer 
eviction before they take root. 
Mental doors are well oiled. The 
program envisages education as the 
play and interplay of fine influ- 
ences upon the life of the scholar. 
As the ideal of the class, an in- 
structor incarnates the dreams of 
his pupils. Academic bourbonism 
that never learns and never forgets 
is in exile. 
v 

Successful leaders of youth in- 
clude in their bags of tricks the 
art of a workable philosophy. Hu- 
mor is invaluable; a dash of op- 
timism, mingled with innate cour- 
tesy, is needed; an abiding faith in 
democratic values at all times. 
Doctor Harnack once said that the 
value of a great teacher lies in the 


fact that he increases the value of 
all men. Complete control of 
every person and happening is the 
responsibility of the teacher. 


In the gray quadrangle of one | 


of the great public schools of Eng- 
land, whence lads emerge to be- 
come leaders, a wise integration of 
values exists. Arithmetic is taught 
by daily accuracy; geography by 
breadth of mind and wide sympa 
thy; history by an understanding 
of human values, and sportsman 
ship by conquest of one’s self. No 
subject is devoid of possible drama 
tization. Making a topic, book or 
problem pulsate with life and 
power is education. The wise pe 
dagogue embodies everything that 
he teaches. His “come” is stronger 
than his “go” because he wishes his 
pupils to be where he is. 


v 


Classroom procedure means the 
solution of all problems confront 
ing the teacher and the taught. 
The handling of youth is just a 
much a problem as the solution of 
the mathematics. Each appear 
ance in the recitation period is @ 
chance for the student to score, @ 
an opportunity for the teacher to 
imprint. In short, the teacher i 
guide, counsellor and prophet t 
this growing generation, upholding 
the arm of democracy and keeping 
in trust the keys to the citadel of 
freedom. 
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For the health ©& fitness 
program of America’s high-school 
physical-education classes: 


TEACHING ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


By Henry C. Craine 


Here is the book that high-school physical-education instructors have needed for years as an 
aid in developing a purposeful program of teaching athletic skills to classes large or small, in 
cramped or unlimited space. No more endless searching for meager references to skills games— 
no more over-reliance on calisthenics or monotonous drill—no more pointless “horsing” games 
in gym! Here are 215 tested, effective skills games, with charts, covering 6 chief sports that 
adolescents like, and 2 sports that they will carry through adulthood. In addition to the 8 chapters 
of coordinated skills games in Part II of the book, there are 7 chapters in Part I that deal with 
the organization of this modern program in accordance with best current educational principles. 








Part I 
The Skills Program 


The 7 chapters in Part I present the modern 
philosophy of physical education, explain and 
solve the problems that confront the instructor 
in developing a program of teaching athletic 
skills, apply the basic principles of education 
to the problems of teaching athletic skills, de- 
velop techniques for the teaching of the skills, 
and deal with the organization of the program. 
Writing out of experience, the author shows 
how such a plan increases pupil enthusiasm for 
the physical-education period, and how play 
in competitive athletic skills games improves 
every pupil’s ability and interest in the actual 


sports. 


Part II 
215 Skills Games 


Each of the 8 chapters in Part II deals with 
one athletic sport, and offers on the average 
27 competitive skills activities, in which mas- 
tery of each of the skills of the whole game can 
be taught as an interesting game in itself. These 
chapters cover soccer, touch football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, softball, and track and field; 
also the two games most likely to be carried 
into adulthood, golf and tennis. Each skills 
chapter is divided into introductory games, re- 
lays and simple contests, games, and skills 
checks. And there are numerous suggestions on 
improvising, constructing, and obtaining equip- 
ment where the budget is limited. Prepare for 
an improved wartime physical-education pro- 
gram by ordering a copy today on 10-day ap- 
proval ! 


List price $2.75 — 10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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Absence Without Loss of Pay 


By ORVETTA WESTON and MAUDE WILLIAMS 


f- OR the past year the teachers of 
the Greenville (South Carolina) 
City Schools have had in operation 
a plan for the continuation of their 
salaries in the event of absence 
from school because of personal 
illness. This plan has been of such 
benefit and is so satisfactory that 
it was felt that others might profit 
by a report on the work. 
vW 

In September, 1939, four teach- 
ers met informally to discuss means 
of improving the existing system 
of sick leave and health and acci- 
dent insurance. The plan then 
used was that the teacher received 
her regular salary, from which she 
paid the substitute a fixed amount 
stipulated by the Board of Trus- 
tees. In the case of an illness ex- 
ceeding twenty consecutive days, 
the teacher was dropped from the 
pay roll until her return to work. 

The commercial plan of health 
and accident insurance then used 
cost each teacher $17.40 annually 
and provided $15.00 per week for 
illness beginning the eighth day. 
As this benefit was not retroactive, 
no provision was made for the first 
week’s illness or for non-consecu- 
tive days. The committee thus felt 
the benefits derived were small in 
comparison with the cost of the in- 
surance, and that a non-profit plan 
set up and administered by the 
teachers would be more satisfac- 
tory. After much discussion, the 
problem was placed before the 
Administration, which heartily en- 
dorsed the committee’s ideas. It 
was suggested that various plans be 
studied and that the matter be 
presented in a more definite form 
to the Administration and Board 
of Trustees. 

wv 

After further study and delibera- 
tion, it was decided (1) to send a 
questionnaire to all teachers of the 


Senior High School 


Greenville, South Carolina 


City Schools to determine the num- 
ber of days lost because of per- 
sonal illness and accident over the 
previous three years; (2) to send 
a questionnaire to the larger 
schools in South Carolina to ascer- 
tain their methods of sick leave; 
and (3) to study the various teach- 
ers’ mutual plans in operation. 

The results of the questionnaire 
to the teachers showed that the 
average annual cost to the Board 
over the three-year period for five 
days’ sick leave would have been 
$2.93 per teacher. The average an- 
nual cost over the same period for 
providing sick leave beyond the 
first five days would have been 
$2.53 per teacher. 

The survey of thirteen school 
systems, including our own, dis- 
closed the following information: 
No. of 
Schools Report 

1 No information received 

1 Sick leave at discretion of 
superintendent 

1 2/3 of the substitute’s pay, up 
to three months, with the 
teacher supplementing the re- 
maining third. 

2 No provision, other than that 
the teacher was allowed to 
retain the remainder of her 
salary after the substitute had 
been paid. 

8 At least five days’ sick leave 
without expense to the teach- 
er. 

The result of the surveys having 
proved that five days’ sick leave 
could be provided by the Board 
at very little cost, and that most 
other schools were already making 
such provisions, our Board willing- 
ly consented to contribute $500.00 
to be used as a nucleus for a sick 
leave fund. 

vv 

With the information from the 

surveys in hand, the group decided 
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to ask for a representative from 
each school in the system in order 
that the plans devised as a result | 
of these studies would be adequate | 
to meet the needs of all white em. 
ployees of City Schools. These 
representatives merged with the 
original group, forming a Teach. 
ers’ Welfare Committee, the pur 
pose of which was to study this 
problem and others of a similar 
nature. The chairman appointed 
a sub-committee to draw up a com 
tract, which was to be submitted 
to the Welfare Committee for dis 
cussion and revision. 
WwW 

The contract, submitted as a 
report of the sub-committee wa 
adopted and the Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Society of the Greenville 
City Schools was formed. Member 
ship in the-Society is extended to 
all white persons employed by the 
Board. The cost of membership 
to the 200-odd members is $3.00 
each, which is deducted from the 
September salary. If this sum; 
proves inadequate, additional a 
sessments of one-tenth of the 
monthly salary may be deducted. 
Last year it was necessary to make 
one assessment because of the um 
usual number of illnesses due to! 
an influenza epidemic. 

The contract provides for an Ex 
ecutive Committee which is com 
posed of five members, represent 
ing the Administration and _ the 
various schools. The Committee 
passes on all claims, audits the 
records, and makes an annual re 
port to the Society. 

In the event that any member 
questions the decision of the Er 
ecutive Committee in regard to her 
claim, she has the right to appeal 
to the Society, which decides by 
majority vote whether or not het 
claim is valid. The Executive Com 
mittee also elects a treasurer, whe 
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and when you need it. 











meet varying requirements. 


She Unitaxt Program 


new and progressive plan for teaching science and the social studies 
THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES 
BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 
THE WAY OF LIFE SERIES 


OUR FREEDOMS SERIES 


Ys 


Comprehensive—Each program offers a complete scope of instructional materials to 
Your basic course of study is available. 


Flexible—Each program is comprised of numerous small texts which treat a specific 
phase of basic science or social studies instruction. 
placement, in individual interest, in shifting needs of emphasis. 


Practical—Each program presents a maximum of service. 


Write for lists of new titles now available. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK — -:- 


You can meet variations in grade 


You buy only what you need 


SAN FRANCISCO 























IETS 








is bonded, and who handles all 
funds. 
vW 

The benefits provided by the 
plan are extensive. No member 
receives any money, but her substi- 
tute is paid by the Society, upon 
the member’s affidavit of her dis- 
ability. Payment begins with the 
first day’s illness, and all absences 
due to personal illness are pro- 
vided for, whether consecutive or 
not. Payment for illness termin- 
ates with the teacher’s return to 
work, and no limit is set on the 
length of illness, except the ter- 
mination of the school year. Thus, 
while the Society pays nothing for 
non-school days, the teacher is pro- 
tected for the entire school year. 
This phase of our plan is felt by 
some to be too generous, as we 
have no sinking fund to provide for 
emergencies such as an illness last- 
ing the full year, or prolonged ill- 
nesses on the part of several mem- 
bers. The law of averages, how- 
ever, proves that such cases are 
rare, and since it was the nearly 


unanimous will of the group to 
make this provision, the Society 
takes this risk. A further criticism 
of the plan is that teachers will 
abuse the privilege of one day’s ab- 
sence, thereby defeating the whole 
plan. To this, the only answer that 
can be made is that the success of 
this plan depends on the integrity 
of the teachers who support and 
profit by it. Since all teachers are 
required by the Board of Trustees 
to have an annual physical exami- 
nation, and since the Society re- 
serves the right to refuse member- 
ship to anyone who is considered 
a poor risk, the possible loss to the 
Society because of serious chronic 
illnesses is reduced to a minimum. 

Although the plan has been in 
operation only one year, it is very 
popular with the teachers. Its 
success or failure cannot be de- 
termined by one year’s record, but 
since the contract may be changed 
from year to year by the will of 
the majority, we feel that undesir- 
able features can be eliminated and 
favorable ones incorporated. Be- 


cause of this flexibility, we believe 
that our mutual salary continuation 
plan will prove highly satisfactory. 
v 
CHART 
Members of Teachers’ Mutual 
Benefit Society Requiring 
Requiring Service 
September 9, 1940 - May 30, 1941 
Frequency Number of Days 


of Substitute 
Members was Employed 
104 0 
ll 1 
9 2 
14 3 
12 4 
1 4, 
10 5 
1 5%, 
7 6 
8 7 
1 8 
2 9 
2 10 
1 ll 
1 25 
1 41 
1 42 








SEVERAL years ago a committee 
of teachers, whose responsibility it 
was to lead the discussion in a 
meeting, was assigned the topic 
“Teaching from Environment.” A 
few days before the scheduled date 
the committee descended upon the 
office of the superintendent and 
there ensued a feverish search 
through the professional library. 
When they could find no book to 
which an obliging author had 
assigned the title of their discus- 
sion, the teachers scanned the index 
of each book in the collection, 
without success. They then ap- 
pealed to the superintendent for 
a new topic, stating that no ma- 
terial was available from which 
they could draw information on 
the subject assigned. 
vv 

This situation could probably be 
duplicated with many groups of 
teachers who have had no special 
training or no personal interest in 
matters implied in “Teaching from 
Environment.” In the first place 
too many of us are confused when 
faced with a problem, the solution 
of which calls for a personal philo- 
sophy. The teachers referred to 
could confidently go to a reference 
and read, digest, and assimilate the 
opinions of another. Such a made- 
to-order philosophy is easy to ac- 
quire and coincides with the life- 
long custom of the teacher who 
worships the text-book as the fount 
of all knowledge. 

A second cause of this attitude 
may be that “most (of us) have 
had little training in science. The 
courses we have had in high school 
and college have not, as a rule, 
been of a nature to acquaint us 
with elementary science materials.” 
It is probable that if the topic 
assigned meant anything at all to 
the teachers it implied something 


By LAURENCE 0. THOMPSON 
Superintendent of Schools 
Keene, New Hampshire 


about science or nature study, and 
that they considered a business for 
specialists. Their science back- 
ground was a confused jumble of 
such vaguenesses as Boyle’s Law 
and valence rampant on a back- 
ground of Wheatstone Bridges and 
calorimeters. No wonder they 
were stampeded into asking for a 
new deal. 
v 

A complete discussion of “Teach- 
ing from Environment” should in- 
clude the utilization of many differ- 
ent phases of the locality, many of 
them unrelated to science. Any 
teacher can find many local shrines 
which have been made sacred to 
the people of the community, state, 
or nation because they commemo- 
rate an event in history, or because 
they are associated with one who 
has made unusual contribution to 
the welfare, happiness or wisdom 
of his fellow men. If I were a 
teacher in or near Ossipee, New 
Hampshire, for example, I should 
take my pupils to the little school 
house which is said to occupy the 
site of the school immortalized by 
Whittier in the poem which begins, 
“Still sits the school house by the 
road.” If I taught near the Fran- 
conia Notch I should go with my 
children to the shore of the little 
lake whence can be seen the awe- 
inspiring Great Stone Face, and 
there read again with them Haw- 
thorne’s beautiful story, and repeat 
the words of Daniel Webster to the 
effect that in this place God Al- 
mighty has hung out a sign to tell 
those who pass that here He makes 
men. Every teacher should search 


out all the sites in the neighbor- 
hood which commemorate Indian 
battles, locations of settlers’ homes, 
and other places linked by record 
or tradition with local history, and 
utilize them to help in teaching 
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Teaching from Environment 


children pride in the accomplish. 
ments of their fathers, and appre. 


ciation for the civilization that is | 


their heritage. 
v 

This field, however, is a limited 
one. Such land-marks are wide 
spread and only a few are com 
venient of access to any one school, 
There are, however, fields of teach. 
ing, material for which can be 
found anywhere in abundance. To 
those who would find these fields, 
I would say: 

“You do not need to travel far, 
for they begin just outside your 
school house door. You need not 
be a scientist or a naturalist to use 
them and enjoy them. Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Edison and many others 
started with less formal training 
than you have, yet their contribu 
tions to man’s knowledge were 
great, and enduring. 

“You may say that if you knew 
how to make a start you would feel 
more confidence. 
do not wait to develop an approach, 
just go. Take the children out 
into the playground and with them 
look for something interesting. You 
may see where last night’s rain has 
carved a miniature canyon in 4 
clay bank. Here you can find the 
path of main and tributary streams, 
you may locate deltas and alluvial 
fans. You may not know such 
formations by these names, but 4 
study of elementary and simple 
science texts will enlarge your vo 
cabulary and your understanding 

“You will look for differences 
of many kinds, differences in soils, 
in grasses, in weeds, in leaves, 
butterflies, in pebbles. You wil 
see and hear birds, some familiar, 
some strangers to you. You will 
see the clouds in the sky, feel the 
strength of the wind, and hear its 
music in the trees. You and yout 


The answer is: 
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Full ° 
al Aeronautics 
By Capt. Francis Pope & Dr. Arthur S. Otis 
Ahead Introduction by Major Al Williams 
This book makes possible immediate introduction 
of a high school course in aeronautics. “Practical, 
plish- . - comprehensive, written so any high school student 
ppre- int he Language Arts wit h can understand it.”—Library Journal. “Thorough 
hat is | grounding in the fundamental concepts.”—Aero 
OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK . Digest. Profusely illustrated. 
o lay the foundation of correct speech while the 
child is in the primary grades 
mi | ]| WORKING WITH WORDS Backg round of 
“= To provide authentic grade placement of spelling ° 
fee words and to correlate spelling with related fields Wo r | d Affa | rs 
teach ENJOYING ENGLISH By Julia Emery 
To challenge high school students to greater : 
in be achievement with its stimulating Experience This book gives the needed background of world 
e. To Themes ond its informal, personal approach events that will help students to a better under- 
fields, } standing of the world about them. History, polities, 
economics, and cultural factors are treated. Maps, 
el far, NEWS ON & COMPANY graphs, and tables are freely used. 
you 72 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
- ze Publishers of Better Schoolbooks World Book Company 
° Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
ough The Results Show the Difference 4s tine ieee 
aining 
atribu- ies Mere ae 
_ pupils will return to your school- crossing the road, and not wish to appreciation of scenic beauty, of 
knew) oom filled with new interests, and kill; to love the sweep of a moun- wild things, of the bounty of na- 
ld feel desires to know more about them. tainside clothed with forests, and ture, will not permit these things 
aa is: The weather, living and growing not envision board feet, and heaps to continue. Such appreciation can, 
coll things, stars and planets and their of decaying brush and sawdust; to I believe, be taught in our schools. 
— a relation to the earth, rocks and appreciate the purity of the moun- Vv 
. shell minerals, machines and industries, tain stream, and to detest the pollu- “This I also believe: if you 
.g. You the neighborhood store, all these tion which has defiled so many of would teach appreciation, you must 
sin fal and many others will supply a our rivers. Three hundred years have appreciation. Those things 
. fan richness of experience and a wealth of the white man’s civilization on which you feel, will be felt by your 
nd the of problems. You will return with this continent have seen the pass- children. There is an old saying: 
— problems unsolved and unqueried ing of the bison, the heath hen, the ‘Bow low down to the earth, and 
alluvial answered, and you and your chil- passenger pigeon; they have seen it shall teach you.’ Go out with 
. a dren will not ignore the challenge. three-fourths of our forests de- your children and let the earth 
but a v stroyed; they have seen our soil teach you. Learn with them and 
‘simple “I like to feel that, as a result drained of its fertility, our mineral from them. Greater teachers than 
al of your teaching, children may resources wasted, our streams dried you have done likewise, and with 
anding learn to enjoy the sight of a deer up. A nation which has learned profit.” 
‘erences re 
in soils, Money spent for the education of our children is not spent— 
aves, iD it is saved for the future.—Walter Winchell. 
ou v 
—_ We have been compelled to reject over 50 per cent of the 
sock dl individuals who have been called up for examination so far— 
nal ss 150,000 of them because they have not reached the fourth-grade 
nd you! educational level_—Lewis B. Hershey, Brig.-Gen. and U. S. Direc- 
tor of Selective Service. 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


Are you the fashion plate 
of the community? Do you intro- 
duce all the new ideas? Are all 
the extreme styles modeled by you 
first? Is your make-up the most 
startling in the whole town? If 
your answer is yes to all these ques- 
tions, perhaps you'd better search 
your thinking to see whether ex- 
ternals quite overshadow essences. 
Maybe you'll find yourself in the 
wrong profession. For surely the 
real merits in the field of educa- 
tion are much more likely to be 
intangible than apparent. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Look 
attractive and be attractive. That’s 
part of your stock in trade, but do 
measure the interest you have in 
personal adornment, so that you 
may rightly know whether you 
should be a model of fashion or a 
molder of human stuff. 


Teach Worth of Minutes 

Have you ever had a class that 
expected to waste several minutes 
assembling and several more pack- 
ing up to leave? It’s your fault if 
these youngsters fail to learn to 
invest time fully. You'll find that 
only a small percentage of the 
class straggle in late. Perhaps you 
need to step on their intellectual 
heels to hurry them on. 

In the same category is the 
youngster who sees no need for 
investing those ten minutes that 
are to elapse before some extracur- 
ricular activity takes place. Get 
the reputation of being a teacher 
who expects to work and to have 
his class work throughout the time 
that they are together, be it much 
or little. There is an honest re- 
spect down deep in everybody’s 
heart for the chap who gives his 
job its full sixty-minute hour. Of 
course, some may scoff openly, but 
be sure that they respect inwardly. 
Isn’t this tendency to clip from the 
hour a wee bit of its full value one 


By RUTH C. FREY 
Ottawa, Ohio 


of the unfortunate elements of our 
generation. 


Cooperate 

The mother of a six-year-old 
daughter the other day complained 
that her child was dismissed from 
school at such odd hours from day 
to day that it was difficult for her 
to plan an afternoon so that mother 
could be sure of being at home 
when daughter arrived. This 
seems to be a legitimate complaint 
that should never have been per- 
mitted to exist. Surely that school 
was sufficiently well organized that 
somebody knew when Nancy would 
leave the building on Monday or 
Tuesday or any other day. The 
school expects co-operation from 
parents; it should cooperate with 
parents on their own ground. 


World Moving 

You entered the profession with 
the fine ideal of making the world 
a finer place than it has been. That 
aim is high and well worth pre- 
serving, but by this time you have 
measured your influence a little 
more practically and see your job 
in proper perspective. You will 
not be granted the privilege of re- 
forming the entire world. All you 
can do—all any of us can do—is 
to do well the little part of the 
world’s work we have been ap- 
pointed to do. If that little seems 
too minute, then we must look 
around for larger opportunities on 
which to exercise our talents. Don’t 
let yourself feel that your little job 
is insignificant. “All labor ranks 
the same with God.” 


Gossip 

There is no more pernicious evil 
in the world than gossip. Those 
juicy morsels that fall from infant 
lips, or are pried out by unscrupu- 
lous school teachers—and is there 
anything more despicable than the 
teacher who “pumps” her young- 
sters?—-make excellent provender 





for bridge clubs, boarding house | 
tables, tete-a-tete friendships and | 
such. Even the clever little things | 
that pupils say or do are amusing | 
to relate, but measure all this be. 


fore you speak. 


ment. Most of us say or do silly 
things on occasion that we would 
be glad to have unwitnessed unless 
by those with sealed lips. If 
adults feel like that, adolescents 
must feel even more averse to in 
discriminate comment. 
twice before you repeat. 


Teacher's Part In Democracy 
A heavy responsibility rests upon 
the schools—it is the duty of every 


Think | 


Repeated they | 
may cause suffering and embarrass 





— 


teacher to give his students careful | 


training in thinking and planning 
cooperatively. In discussions all 
children should be encouraged to 
talk, all ideas should be respected 
and a conclusion satisfactory to the 
majority drawn. In this connec 
tion it cannot be over-stressed that 
decisions reached by the group 
command total loyalty. Such 
teaching is elemental to democracy, 

And mark this—every activity 
peculiar to any room is subject to 
discussion, but not necessarily to 
change. The guiding hand of the 
teacher is all important: he must 
direct the thinking, see that all 


sides are adequately presented and | 


that perspective is maintained. For 
instance, in evaluating the courte 
of study the teacher’s duty is to 
explain that it was determined by 
adults who have more experience 
than children and that law decrees 
that the accepted course be fol 
lowed until legally changed. Re 
spect for the conclusions of proper 
ly constituted groups is a corner 
stone—and a very essential one— 
of a free society. 

Democracy makes living a coop 
erative project—it frees the spirit 
of man—it must succeed but that 
success is conditioned continually 
by our skill as teachers. 
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I May be Right— 
JY May I Whong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Supervision Is Not Sacred 

Several years ago Dr. George D. 
Strayer startled the educational 
profession by stating that super- 
visors attain more valuable results 
when working with the better 
teachers than when working with 
the poorer teachers. Up to that 
time it had been generally accepted 
that the efforts of supervisors 
should be directed almost exclu- 
sively to improving the work of the 
poorer teachers. Today it is axio- 
matic among well-posted and com- 
petent educators that the better 
the teacher the more valuable the 
results of supervision. 

Supervision has been greatly im- 
proved as a result of intelligent and 
constructive criticism by teachers. 
Supervision has made many mis- 
takes but no one has been more 
ready to accept valid criticism and 
thereby to improve practice than 
the competent supervisor. Supervi- 
sion is a cooperative undertaking 
and is always so recognized by 
good supervisors and good teachers. 

On the other hand supervision 
always has been hampered by well 
intentioned but ignorant and non- 
constructive criticism from the 
poorer teachers. 

One of the chief criticisms of 
supervisory procedure is the criti- 
cism of the use of tests and mea- 
surements. A valid criticism in 
this connection is that many tests 
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have been given and no definite 
use made of the test results. This 
criticism when justified by the facts 
in the situation is a worthwhile, 
constructive criticism. 

In our own school system there 
has been a high degree of coopera- 
tion between the teachers and the 
supervisors. But there has been 
some unfortunate criticism, from 
afew teachers, concerning the test- 





ing programs of our supervisors. 
The criticism I refer to is not criti- 
cism voiced to the supervisors, the 
principals or the superintendent 
which would come under the head 
of constructive criticism. It is 
criticism voiced to other teachers 
and in a few instances to parents. 

A few cases that have come to my 
attention are clearly based on a 
lack of knowledge of tests and test- 
ing procedure. One such criticism 
was that the supervisor in giving a 
test question that the pupil didn’t 
understand, had declined to ampli- 
fy or explain. The test was one that 
measures several phases of reading 
ability, as many of them do, such 
as speed, understanding and ability 
to follow directions. Anyone 
trained in the rudiments of testing 
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would know that to answer a pu- 
pil’s questions concerning the test 
would invalidate the test results. 
Certainly enough explanations of 
testing procedures have been given 
in Perth Amboy so that any of our 
teachers ought to know thet much 
about testing. But to a parent who 
has had no training in the technic 
of educational testing the refusal 
of a supervisor to answer a pupil's 
question would seem inexcusable, 
and especially so when the refusal 
was criticized by a teacher. 
v 


has been some teacher 
criticism of the diagnostic testing 
program. Experts in testing and 
teaching know that diagnostic test- 
ing is one of the most effective 
means of improving educational 
outcomes for pupils. Our Perth 
Amboy teachers have greatly im- 
proved the work of the pupils 
through remedial procedures after 
diagnoses of pupil difficulties. 
Criticism is a very important fac- 
tor in the improvement of teach- 
ing and supervision. It should be 
encouraged but it should be based 
on knowledge. 


There 
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Byron C. Kirpy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Incentive 

Motivation is the mainspring of 
achievement. One can do almost 
anything if the desire is strong 
enough. World’s champions in all 
sports have reached the pinnacle 
of fame not so much because of 
innate superiority but because they 
paid the price in endless hours of 
hard, monotonous, systematic work. 

Most of us could be expert horse 
shoe pitchers, billiard players, 
pianists, tight wire artists, golfers 
or actors if we would spend four 
or five hours each day in thought- 
ful, constructive practice. But we 
do not have the will to exert our- 
selves—the cause for effort is miss- 
ing. Hence, we sit on the bleachers 
and worship people who excel. 
Pre-eminence is not so much geni- 


us as it is will to succeed—that 
drive which knows no end. 

In teaching, our first problem is 
to create a desire on the part of 
each child to master his English, 
reading and other work. Desire 
not only predicates but guarantees 
high achievement. 

Outstanding factors in motiva- 
tion are: making the work inter- 
esting, making it meaningful, mak- 
ing it seem vital and relating it to 
the experiences of the child. For 
instance, in dealing with some of 
the restless characters in Macbeth 
one might draw an analogy be- 
tween them and the house wife 
who worries half the day whether 
to have steak or liver for dinner— 
and after having decided to have 
liver, worries the remainder of the 
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day for fear of having made the 
wrong choice. 

Too much school work is a con- 
glomeration of nothing. Make 
teaching realistic, make it vital, 
create the will to learn and the 
child will do the rest. 


Ww 
The School's Part in Defense 
What can the schools do for de- 


fense? To answer that we need to 
ask, what defense demands of the 
individual? That is a challenge 
not only to the student but to you, 
me and everyone connected with 
the educational program. 
v 
(1) Defense requires health—good 
eyes, ears, teeth, organs and 
strong bodies. Teachers must 
create an interest in sound 
physique, and understanding 
of health principles, a passion 
for physical fitness, but in so 
doing they must be careful not 
to undermine future stamina 
through over-emphasis on 
track, football and basketball. 
Physical education fails unless 
it creates a functional desire 
on the part of each student to 
be strong and perfect, and at 
the same time guards him 
from the potential evils of 
competitive sports. 
vW 
(2) Defense, in peace as well as 
war, demands character— it re- 
quires that each individual be 
resourceful, honest, depend- 
able, Christian—it requires 
that blue prints, plans, reports, 
pay rolls, records, machinery, 
apparatus, equipment and all 
other items be handled by 
people whose honcr is unim- 
peachable. There is no place 
on defense for littleness and 
crookedness. 
Ww 
(3) The academic subjects are im- 
portant. People working on 
defense—or any place for that 
matter—can contribute more 
if they are able to read flu- 
ently, calculate accurately, in- 
terpret maps and _ express 
themselves forcefully and 


clearly. Total safety requires 
a greater emphasis all along 
the line on mathematics, sci- 
ence, reading, mechanics, ac- 
curacy in thought and expres- 
sion—and perchance politics. 
Schools should be open every 
evening for adult training in 
all fields including leisure ac- 
tivities. It is important to 
keep the mind, body and soul 
in tune. 
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Education is America’s first line 
of defense—it’s our national bul. 
wark—.it’s our guarantee. Keep the 
schools clean, Christian, free from 





foreign meddling and propaganda 

and they will lay the foundation | 

for an impregnable defense—amili. | 

tary, economic, political, social. 
vWv 

Here’s to American education— | 


the world’s best—and always im. 
proving! 





_AW in the Day’ Wher 
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Everett V. PERKINS 


Principal, Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


Glad to Cooperate But— 


Our building is certainly proving 
useful in providing accommoda- 
tions for defense projects. People 
taking air raid warden courses, 
groups studying first aid, women 
and many others flock to our school 
rooms afternoons and evenings. We 
are glad that the school can be 
used for these essential activities. 
We hope, however, that the city 
government will put through a 
special appropriation to cover ex- 
pense of light and heat. It is un- 
fair for money voted for the sup- 
port of schools to be diverted to 
any other purpose, no matter how 
worthy. 


v 


Teacher in the Wrong 


A boy came to me and said that 
one of our men teachers had criti- 
cised him most unfairly before the 
class. “Go to him at recess and 
tell him so,” I told the student. 
“You must learn to stand up for 
your own rights. Come back and 
let me know how you come out.” 

The man is one of our most es- 
timable teachers and I knew that 
he would handle the situation 
wisely. 

When the boy came to report his 
interview he was all smiles. “Why, 
he said, “the man apologized.” 

I was proud of the fact that a 


mwawemecen ene = 


teacher of ours was willing to offer ) 
apology to a student whom he had 
wronged. 


v 


He Needed a Jolt 


“TI would let him fail,” I said to 
the mother of one of our senior 
boys. “He could perhaps graduate 
if teachers gave him much extra 
time and you stood over him dur 
ing his home study. He might be 
pulled through by the skin of his 
teeth. But, although he is bright 
and healthy, he is lazy and indiffer 
ent. For him to flunk out and 
come back next year to finish his 
course would be a natural conse 
quence of his slackness. In the end 
I think it would do him good.” 
Strange to say, the mother agreed 
with me. 

[In my opinion it is a very bad 
thing for a bright student just to 
get by. Even though through pret 
sure on the part of teachers and 
parents he gets enough credits for 
a diploma, his accomplishment is 
meager, his record is poor, and he 
has developed no helpful habits of 
concentration and _  perseveranet. 
All he has done is to save his face. 

When boys and girls slide along 
indifferently on the verge of fail 
ure, they need a jolt. Indulgent 
parents and teachers who seek 
save them from it often do them4 
disservice. | 
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Pupils for Speed-up 
To Aid War Effort 


EvaNSTON, ILt.—Almost half of 
the nation’s high school students are 
willing to speed their college education 
—even to forego summer vacations— 
to cooperate in America’s war effort. 

This conclusion was reported at 
Northwestern University on the basis 
of a nationwide survey among 9,354 
high school pupils. The cross section 
of opinion was taken mainly among 
seniors in both rural and urban areas, 
and was regarded by university spokes- 
men as a definite indication of the 
attitudes toward educational speed-ups 
held by the approximately 1,000,000 
forthcoming June high school gradu- 
ates. 

Fifty per cent of the boys and 45 
percent of the girls favored accelerated 
college programs. It was indicated 
many boys voted against speed-ups 
only because they felt they must work 
during summer vacations. 


Youth Responding 
To School Program 


InpIANA, Pa.—Student response to 
a constructive emergency program at 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege has been gratifying to the admin- 
istration and faculty, according to an 
made by President 
Leroy A. King. 

Courses designed to provide prac- 
tical training for war work have 
proved extremely popular. In stand- 
atd courses, like algebra, trigonometry, 
chemistry and physics, enrollment has 
doubled and tripled; in newer courses 
like radio, nutrition and child care, 
it is unexpectedly high. Whereas in 
the Fall only forty students elected 
the credit-carrying work in first- 
aid, now in the second semester 600 
are enrolled in sixteen sections. 

Students have made suggestions as 
to which activities and organizations 
of an “unessential” nature should be 
ibandoned for the duration, and have 

ideas for methods to conserve 


light, heat, food and materials. 


NO “OFFICIAL” PLEDGE OR SALUTE 
TO FLAG, SCHOOLMAN DISCOVERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is no 
“official” flag salute and no “official” 
pledge to the flag in this country, J. 
G. Bryan, director of secondary educa- 
tion in the public schools here, recently 
discovered. 

Bryan observed that in the public 
school system here there were several 
versions of the pledge to the flag and 
several different methods of saluting 
the flag. 

So he wrote to Washington officials, 
asking them for the “official pledge and 
salute.” 

A reply, from the U. S. office of 
education, gaves the following as the 
pledge to the flag as adopted at a na- 
tional flag conference in 1924, but 
acknowledged that there were several 
variations in wide use: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and to 
the republic for which it stands, one 


Newton Bars 
Slacks for Girls 


Newton, Mass.—Girl students at 
Newton High School have been barred 
by the faculty from wearing slacks, 
with the boys applauding the ban. 

This was disclosed in an editorial 
in the school paper, the Newtonite, in 
which Marvin Merowitz, student edi- 
torial writer, deplored that “‘it is a sad 
fad when our Newton nifties garb 
themselves like January Christmas 
trees, but what can a bewildered by- 
stander do?” 

“Lately,” he added, “our rambunc- 
tious radicals have tried to wear the 
pants around this temple of learning, 
but an alert faculty quickly took the 
slack out of their sails.” 


N. Y. State Regains 
Full Schools’ Aid 

AvBany, N. Y.—The Republican- 
revised $374,837,201.11 state budget 
bill, restoring full aid for schools, re- 


nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


The office of education also said that 
most schools were now using the mili- 
tary salute, but also acknowledged the 
use of two other salutes: the right 
arm extended towards the flag, and the 
right hand over the heart. 

The Federation of Women’s clubs 
in 1928 adopted the following rule for 
saluting the flag during the pledge: 

“Stand erect, facing the flag, with 
the right hand placed over the heart. 
When the word ‘flag’ is reached in the 
pledge, extend the right hand forward 
palm upward with thumb and fingers 
together. Hold this position until the 
pledge is completed, then drop the arm 
to the side.” 

Bryan said there was some objection 
to this form because of similarity to 
the Nazi salute. 


ceived Gov. Herbert H. Lehman’s sig- 
nature without comment. 

The state aid to schools item repre- 
sents an increase of $1,751,000 which 
had been trimmed from public educa- 
tion expenditure for the last three 
years, when the Republicans took the 
initiative in cutting the full statutory 
proportion to 98 per cent. About 
$900,000 of the restoration goes to 
New York City educational costs. 


300th Anniversary 
Of ‘Compulsory’ Reading 


Dansury, Conn.—The Danbury 
State Teachers College will celebrate, 
on April 14, the 300th Anniversary of 
the famous law of 1642, the first com- 
plete educational legislation in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world requiring that all 
children be taught to read. So far as 
is known, Danbury is the only college 
in the East to observe this memorable 
event. 
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SOMERVILLE LETS TEACHERS MARRY 
SERVICE MEN AND KEEP THEIR JOBS 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—In the first 
action of its kind in Massachusetts, the 
Somerville School Committee has voted 
to permit women school teachers to 
marry men in the military service and 
retain their jobs. 

The Committee, which has been dis- 
couraging the employment of married 
women for four years, thus deliberately 
by-passed its own ruling of 1938 vir- 
tually prohibiting them. 

The ruling resulted at the time in 
the dismissal of about 15 married 
teachers and precipitated a two-year 
legal battle by the discharged women, 
ending in 1940 with a decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court uphold- 
ing the School Committee’s action. 

In a neat technical maneuver, the 
Committee has preserved its original 
ruling intact by following through on 
automatic dismissal of such teachers 
upon marriage, but voting for imme- 
diate re-employment to continue for 
the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

The new concession was made as a 
result of the specific case of a Somer- 
ville teacher whose fiancee went into 


the service as a private. There are a 
number of other teachers whose plans 
will also be affected by the ruling, ac- 
cording to Everett W. Ireland, Super- 
intendent of Schools in Somerville, 
and also a member of one of Somer- 
ville’s Selective Service Boards. 

Mr. Ireland said today that the deci- 
sion of the School Committee was also 
influenced by the shortage of trained 
teachers due to the war conditions. 
Many teachers have been drawn into 
various branches of war service, he 
explained, leaving the schools to sub- 
stitute new teachers with no training 
whatsoever. 

Another technicality in Somerville’s 
ruling of 1938 concerning married 
teachers specifies that “no married 
women whose husbands are gainfully 
employed shall be retained in the 
schools.” 

“You could hardly call a soldier 
making $21 a month ‘gainfully em- 
ployed’ financially,” Mr. Ireland 
pointed out, but added that the ruling 
was made independent of this qualifica- 
tion. 





Ben G. Graham 


PittsBuRGH, Pa.—Dr. Ben G. Gra- 
ham, superintendent of schools here 
since 1930, and one of the nation’s 
leading educators, died suddenly March 
20 of a heart attack. 

Father of eight children, Dr. Graham 
would have been 62 in May. He was 
born in East Moravia, Pa. 

Last year, Harvard University 
recognized his position as one of the 
leading authorities on public education 
in the United States by conferring on 
him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

Dr. Graham’s career as an educator 
began in 1900. 

After two years as principal of 
Greensburg High School, Dr. Graham 
came to Pittsburgh as a chemistry 
teacher. He was chosen in 1916 as 
principal of Pittsburgh’s first junior 
high school. 

For 61% years, beginning in 1919, 
Dr. Graham was superintendent of 
schools in New Castle and completely 
reorganized the system—a work for 
which Westminster conferred on him, 
in 1924, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. 

Dr. Graham became associate super- 


intendent of Pittsburgh schools in 1926 
and maintained his connection with 
the Pittsburgh school system until his 


death. In 1928 he became first asso- 
ciate superintendent and in 1930 
superintendent. 


Educator Favors 
Cut in Schooling 


New Yorx.—Shortening of the aca- 
demic schedule in the schools of the 
nation to allow students to earn college 
degrees in twelve years of schooling 
was urged recently by the Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, president of Fordham Uni- 
versity, in his annual report to the 
trustees. He recommended an educa- 
tional program of “six years of gram- 
mar school, three of high school and 
three of college.” 

Pointing out that under wartime 
acceleration a bachelor’s degree now 
could be earned in three years, Father 
Gannon said: 

“It took a world-wide war to con- 
vince America that her educational 
schedule of time was unreasonable. We 
have been forcing our youths to give 
half their lives to formal schooling on 
the assumption that they will never 
learn anything after they graduate, in- 
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Votes to Continue 


Inquiry on Schools 

Atpany, N. Y.—By a vote of 120 
to 21 the New York State Assembly 
concurred with the Senate in adopting 
a resolution continuing for another 
year the Rapp-Coudert legislative com- 
mittee which is investigating subvers- 
ive activities in New York City’s 
schools and municipal colleges and the 
cost of education generally. 

Under the resolution the committee 
will be continued until April 1, 1943, 
with an additional appropriation of 
$50,000, which will be for the ex- 
clusive use of the Coudert sub-commit- 
tee. In addition the sub-committee has 
about $22,000 left over from last 
year’s appropriation. The investigation 
of school costs will be continued and 
financed out of $44,000 left over from 
last year. Assemblyman Rapp is 
chairman of the committee. 


Gould Re-elected 
Boston Superintendent 


Boston.—The Boston school com- 
mittee by acclamation re-elected Dr. 
Arthur L. Gould to a second six-year 
term as superintendent of schools with 
an annual salary of $12,000. 

By the same vote, they re-elected 
Michael J. Downey as assistant super- 
intendent, and in a surprise move, with 
Committeeman Joseph C. White not 
voting, named 38-year-old William J. 
Barry of Roxbury to a 17-month term 
as assistant superintendent. Both men 
will receive $7500 a year. 

Barry, master of the Michelangelo 
School in the North end is probably 
the youngest person ever named to the 
board of superintendents. He will fill 
head, who retired in August 1938, 
though his appointment did not expire 
until Aug. 31, 1943. 


Pupils Help U. S., 
Build Model Planes 


WasHINGTON.—Found: a group of 
airplane manufacturers with whose 
efficiency the Government is complete- 
ly satisfied. 

They are the 500,000 youngsters in 
8,000 public and private schools from 
coast-to-coast now at work on model 
airplanes for the Navy to be used in 
training in “spotting” enemy planes. 

planes are models of 50 types 
used by the United Nations and their 
enemies, 
_ “America’s war workers can take 
inspiration from these youngsters who 
are determined to build the model 
Planes speedily and build them well,” 
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TEACHER HAS CLASS OF 40,000— 
BUT SHE TALKS ONLY TO ‘MIKE’ 


Mapison, Wis. — Forty thousand 
Wisconsin school children listen to, 
and carry out the instructions of one 
teacher today, yet few of them ever 
see her. 

She is Miss Fannie M. Steve, Madi- 
son, who conducts a weekly program, 
“Rhythm and Games,” on WHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin radio station. Her 
audience of 40,000 is made up of 
youngsters in kindergarten and the 
first three grades. 

Rhythm and Games first was pre- 
sented as part of the “Wisconsin School 
of the Air” 11 years ago, and has been 
going strong ever since. As the title 
suggests, it is a combination of music 
and organized game activity. 

Both the music and games on this 
program are original. Mrs. Steve, one 
of the real veterans of the air waves, 
is the author and composer. 

Her music is as simple as possible, 
so that any teacher listening it can 
pick it up easily, whether musically 


trained or not. Mrs. Steve’s games 


usually are based on old favorites, in 
tune with the season. 


That the regular schoolroom touch 
is not missing from the “Rhythm and 
Games” broadcast is reflected in “stu- 
dent” letters, some of which express 
wonder at Mrs. Steve’s occasional and 
purely atmospheric reprimands for be- 
ing noisy, and some ask, ““How did you 
know I was being naughty?” 

Although concentrating on games, 
Mrs. Steve also emphasizes safety and 
health habits, but feels the main value 
of the program lies in “giving children 
poise, and they get exercise in an en- 
joyable manner, without realizing they 
are building sounder bodies.” 

The popularity and frame of the 
radio teacher’s work has spread, and 
last year educators in 32 states ordered 
pamphlet publications of her music 
and games which are prepared for that 
purpose. 





said J. C. Wright, Assistant United 
States Commissioner of Vocational 
Education, who is directing the project 
for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

‘These youths,” he said, “know that 
among the pilots and antiaircraft crews 
who study these models, instant dis- 
tinction between friendly and enemy 
aircraft will save vital split-seconds in 
taking offensive action. They know 
that civilian spotters who can report 
types of planes flying overhead offer 
invaluable advice on what defensive 
forces must go aloft to combat in- 
vaders.” 


The Government’s goal is to have 
the youngsters build 500,000 models 
before June 30. 


Sets 16 Scholarships 
For Latin Americans 


Cincinnati, O.—As its contribu- 
tion to the strengthening of inter- 
American cultural relations, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has announced 
sixteen scholarships created expressly 
for South and Central American stu- 
dents. 

Six will be in the College of Liberal 
Arts, where such fields as science, 
mathematics and American and Eng- 
lish literature and history are expected 
to be stressed. The remaining ten will 


be in the College of Engineering and 
Commerce, where recipients will study 
under the Cincinnati plan of coopera- 
tive technological education originated 
by this university in 1906. 


Vacation Time May 
Be Winter at Wellesley 


WeELLEsLEY, Mass.—Possibility of a 
revised schedule at Wellesley College, 
with the students continuing their 
work throughout. the summer and tak- 
ing their vacations during the winter, 
loomed as the result of a statement 
issued by Dr. Mildred H. McAfee, 
President. 


“Because of the threatened shortage 
of oil, Wellesley College is considering 
a revision of schedule which would 
place the long vacation in winter in- 
stead of summer. The plan is one way 
in which a college for women might 
facilitate the war effort by freeing oil 
for more immediate defense industries. 

Dr. McAfee pointed out that Euro- 
pean universities and several American 
colleges have used a winter field-work 
period successfully. Studies are be- 
ing made of the possibility of supple- 
menting the college year at Wellesley 
by vocational and avocational oppor- 
tunities during the three months’ re- 
cess. 
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WOULD SEPARATE MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR BETTER WORK IN COLLEGE 


Hamitton, N. Y.—Colleges which 
are accelerating their programs in order 
to cover in three years work formerly 
covered in four might do well to have 
their men and women students study 
in unmixed groups to avoid time wast- 
ing, Dr. F. Kenneth Berrien of Colgate 
University said in a psychology depart- 
ment report on “How Quickly Do Stu- 
dents Start Studying?” 

Dr. Berrien suggested that unmixed 
study groups be urged after comparing 
results of the Colgate survey with a 
similar survey conducted by D. C. 
Troth of the University of Illinois. 

Studying the behavior of 100 stu- 
dents, fifty men and fifty women, dur- 
ing the first ten minutes after they had 
seated themselves in the University of 
Illinois library reading room, Mr. Troth 
learned that they spent 40 per cent of 
the time conversing, aimlessly leafing 
books, using vanity cases, writing or 
reading letters and “just looking 
around.” None of the 100 students, 
he discovered, spent the entire ten 
minutes in study. Moreover, the 
women in the group were more given 


to non-academic activities in the ten- 
minute period than the men. 

The Colgate study, based on the ob- 
servation of seventy-five men under 
conditions as similar as possible to those 
at the University of Illinois, showed 
that 11 per cent of the students began 
concentrating on their studies as soon 
as they were seated in the library and 
continued to do so for the entire ten- 
minute period. Whereas Mr. Troth’s 
study showed that the 100 University 
of Illinois men and women had used 40 
per cent of their time on non-produc- 
tive activities, Dr. Berrien’s survey 
revealed that the seventy-five Colgate 
men observed were wasting only 26 per 
cent of the period on sleeping, talking, 
day-dreaming, adjusting clothes and 
walking around. 


While admitting that other factors, 
such as the size of the institutions, 


might have some effect on the figures 
obtained in the surveys, Dr. Berrien 
expressed belief that the presence of 
women students was the most impor- 
tant factor causing the differences. 











Now Your Pupils Can 


LAUGH AND LEARN 
GRAMMAR 


through this really original text 
which will teach them sentence 
structure in spite of themselves 
and exercise their sense of humor 
at the same time. ~ 

Pupils will be surprised into 
reading the explanations and doing 
the tests and exercises in this 
book because of their compelling 
content. Much of this content is 
based on the amazing and comical 
adventures of the fabulous Paul 
Bunyan. 

The book covers grammatical 
material essential at the junior 
high school level. It is not a hand- 
book, but a humanitarian attempt 
to present the subject in a palat- 
able manner. Illustrated with draw- 
ings. 

Ask for the LAUGH AND 
LEARN GRAMMAR by Irwin H. 
Braun. 


HARR WAGNER 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 




















War Captives 
Form “Universities” 


New Yorx.—Among the 4,000,- 
000 prisoners of war scattered in 
camps in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, Canada, Jamaica, South Af- 
rica, Egypt and India, thousands of 
highly trained professional men are 
seeking to continue their educational 
advancement. 

With the help of various agencies 
which have supplied books and ma- 
terials these men have organized “uni- 
versities in captivity,” including a 
wide range of educational opportuni- 
ties. 


A consultative group on books for 
prisoners has been set up at Geneva, 
thus co-ordinating the efforts of all 
international organizations engaged in 
collecting and supplying books. Most 
of the books have been general in 
character but professional men are 
seeking publications of a specialized 
type. 

To meet this demand, the Y.M.C.A. 
War Prisoners’ Aid has set up in its 
New York office a special service to 
work with the Consultative group in 
Geneva. Specialists from the various 
professions have agreed to become 
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consultants and effective collaboration 
with the American Library Associa- 
tion has been established. 


Women Summer 
Students Admitted 


FuLTon, Mo.—For the first time 
since it was founded in 1851, West- 
minister College will admit women 
students to its special summer term 
opening in June. 

In making the announcement N. L, 
McLure, President, said the summer 
session, a wartime measure adopted to 
speed up graduation, will be open to 
all women who do not require dormi- | 
tory facilities. He stated, however, 
the two regular winter terms will con- 
tinue to be open only to men. 




















THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 
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MT AMERICA FIRST 


Ne ome has trcevted wreaty whe hay mem wom The Rewutefed ( aeerm: of i arey’ 








TO TEACHERS 


24 Page Booklet — 14 Illustrations 


@ SCENES FROM THE BEAUTIFUL 
CAVERNS OF LURAY 

@ SHENANDOAH VALLEY 

@ SKYLINE DRIVE 

@ SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 

@ SCENIC AND HISTORIC VIRGINIA 

Visit the world famous Luray Caverns 

this year. Write today for your copy 

of this attractive Booklet. 

16mm. Silent - 16mm. Sound Motion 

Pictures and 35mm. Slides available to 

schools 2m a free-loan basis. All in 

Natural Color. 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Va. 














WRITING — EDITING 
TRANSLATIONS RESEARCH 


Public Relations Counsel 
Articles, theses, books, papers, speeches, 
on literary, scientific, educational, tech- 
nical, economic, historical, sociological, 
etc., subjects. 

Monographs. Mss., miscellanies, pre- 
pared, published. Engrossing. 


MARLETT ASSOCIATES 


5403-L. Black Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED 
For The Better Positions 


a o_o 
ROKAYITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


11OU S Nar Bann Bi vc 





Denvesa ( 


“Member N.A.T.A.” 
This Will Be a Big Placement Yeo 
—Write For Information. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successful 
Teachers Agency In The West 
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HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
SAID TO BE INADEQUATELY PREPARED 


New York.—High-school chemis- 
try teachers are inadequately trained 
by the colleges, according to a report 
by Dr. Douglas G. Nicholson, of the 
University of Illinois, to the American 
Chemical Society. 

“College freshmen who have received 
high-school credit in chemistry often 
exhibit a lack of understanding in the 
study of problems and equations en- 
countered in their elementary college 
chemistry courses,” according to Dr. 
Nicholson, whose report will be sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the society’s 
division of chemical education at 
Memphis April 21 and 22. Headquar- 
ters of the society are at 330 West 
Forty-second Street. 

“Two groups of college seniors who 
were prepared to teach high-school 
chemistry have taken a standard col- 
lege freshman examination,” he said. 
“The same examination was adminis- 
tered to a group of high-school chem- 
istry teachers who were working on 
advanced degrees. The results have 
shown members of all three groups to 


be more poorly prepared on equations 
and problems than they were on other 
sections of this examination. The 
over-all average of the three groups 
was approximately equal. 

“From this study it has been noted 
that both the active teachers as well 
as those who planned to teach were in- 
adequately prepared on many items 
generally considered as essential in ele- 
mentary college chemistry courses. In 
addition the groups were shown to be 
more deficient in those phases of the 
subject in which college freshmen are 
often poorest. 

“These data tend to indicate that, 
instead of placing the blame for inade- 
quately prepared college freshmen on 
the high-school teachers, the college 
teacher-training program should recog- 
nize certain deficiencies in its own field. 
A more intense study of problems, 
equations and recent developments in 
the chemical fields by those college stu- 
dents who intend to teach in high 
school would do much to relieve this 
rather awkward situation.” 














| MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


“Foreign Travel Via” 


_ Middlebury College 
Language Schools | 


1942 | 


Seven weeks intensive study combined with 
unusual recreational opportunities 


| With foreign travel at a standstill, the Middlebury Language Schools 
| are especially designed and equipped to meet the increasing demands of the 
| American teacher. Separate colonies with segregation of students from contact 
| with English, the Language Schools offer intensive study of the language, 
| literature and civilization of the foreign countries. The Middlebury idea of 
segregation facilitates the speaking of the language and insures conversational 
| practice and informal discussion with native instructors. 

| 


A study of Portuguese will be offered for the 
first time this summer 


for individual bulletins of 
ENGLISH - FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN - SPANISH 


Address 
| LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 15, 1942 


250 college and professional 
courses, offering teachers and 
schoo! administrators excellent op- 
portunities for professional ad- 
vancement and for graduate study 
in these general fields. 





Administration and Supervision 
| Health and Physical Education 
Sociology and Social Work 


Psychology and Methods Guidance 
Commercial Education School Music 
Elementary Education Social Studies 


Secondary Education Visual Education 
Nursing Education 

Also special courses relating to 

various phases “of contemporary 

world affairs. 


For bulletin and further informa- 
| tion, address. 


| ATLEE L. PERCY. Director 
| 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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STUDY THIS SUMMER ON THE 
sHores OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 18 


Graduate and Under-graduate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Education, Business Admini- 
stration and Engineering. Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Dental courses. Courses for superin- 
tendents, principals and teach- 
ers. Special work in Fine 
Arts, Vocal and Instrumental 
Music and Drama. Demonstra- 
tion schools. Musical and 
dramatic entertainments. 


\. Defense Training Courses 
- Including First Aid 
* Mountain and Lake Excur- 
a siofis under University direc- 
tion. Write for illus- 
trated bulletin. 
B. C. DOUGLASS 

Director of 

Summer Session 















i" 


Accelerated Program 
Summer Quarter June 1-Aug. 18 
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Math Has Big 
Part in This War 


CamMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mathematics is 
getting into this war in strange ways. 

The war mathematics is not the two 
plus two kind, but queer-looking signs, 
figures shaped like tridents, like waves 
standing on edge, like musical symbols 
and a mixture of Greek and English 
letters. 

War is using the mathematics of 
probability, of waves, functions, differ- 
entials and tensors. 

Everyone knows that mathematics 
is used in aiming big guns, but few 
realize that fast moving targets require 
mathematics even before the guns are 
aimed. When blitz machines break 
down, mathematics enters to explain. 
When the causes are deep in mystery, 
mathematics again serves. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology committee for applied 
mathematics is pioneering some of this 
war activity. This kind of work got 
its start in industry where great manu- 
facturing concerns discovered that 
mathematicians could save them hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 


McConk to Head 


Marlboro Schools 

Marisoro, Mass.—T. Joseph Mc- 
Cook, 32, principal of Marlboro High 
School for the past two years, was 
unanimously chosen superintendent of 
schools at a special meeting of the 
school committee. He succeeds Ernest 
P. Carr who retires, July 1 after serv- 
ing 30 years. 

McCook is a graduate of Boston Col- 
lege and Boston University school of 
education, and was appointed a high 
school teacher in 1931. As superin- 
tendent, he will be the first Marlboro 
native to head the school system. 


Mexican School 


Honors U. S. President 

Mexico, D. F.—The first public 
school in Mexico known to have been 
named for a President of the United 
States was inaugurated recently in 
Puebla» by President Avila Camacho. 
The new Mexican public school has 
been called “Jorge Washington” 
(George Washington) “in homage to 
the Government and people of the 
United States.” 

Members of the American Embassy 
staff of Mexico City were present at 
the inaugural ceremony, during which 
a portrait of President George Wash- 
ington, presented by the Embassy, was 
unveiled by President Avila Camacho. 
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Important Meetings 


APRIL 
15-18—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation in joint meeting with 
Southern District Association. Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 
17-18—Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania 
State College,, State College, Penn.; 
Emmett A. Betts, State College, Pa. 


MAY 
1-2—American Council on Educa- 
tion; annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 
18-20 — National University Exten- 
sion Association; annual meeting. 
State College, Penna. 


JUNE 
15-17—School for Executives. Theme: 
The Education of Teachers for the 
World of Tomorrow. Lake Pine 
Camp, Michigan. 
18-20 — Thirteenth Annual School 
Administrators Conference, George 


Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
22-27 — American Library Associa. 
tion; 64th Annual Conference. Mil- 
_ waukee. 
28-July 2—National Education Asso. | 


ciation. Denver, Colorado. 


JULY 
6-17 — NEA Department of Eke. 
mentary School Principals; 6th an. 
nual conference. University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 
8-10—World Federation of Education| 
Associations, Montreal, Canada. 


OCTOBER 
2-3 — Pennsylvania Speech Associa- 
tion, Fourth Annual Conference, 
Harrisburg. 


NOVEMBER 
26-28—Twenty-second Annual Meet. | 
ing of National Council for the $o- 
cial Studies, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. 








Grins Between Grinds 


SCARE WANTED 

Two men were racing to an air raid 
shelter in London. Suddenly one of 
them stopped and yelled to the other: 

“For Heaven’s sake, scare me, I’ve 
got the most awful case of hiccoughs.” 

cd % Sg 
KINDRED MINDS 

Plumber—“Sorry, sir, I’ve forgotten 
my tools.” 

Professor—“That’s all right, my 
good man, I’ve forgotten what I 
wanted you for.” 

3 + % 
PRINTER’S DEVILTRY 

A New York paper used to print its 
shipping news on the same page as its 
obituary notices. Imagine the glee 
with which its readers found the head- 
lines changed one morning and a long 
list of respectable names set forth un- 
der the shipping headline: “Passed 
Through Hell Gate Yesterday.” 


% + * 


OR SHOULDN’T 


Teacher—What is etiquette, Jackie? 

Jackie—Etiquette is the noise you 

don’t make when you are eating soup. 
% 


GOT SOME REST 
Sergeant—Did you sleep well on 
your cot? I’m afraid it was a little 
hard and uneven but— 
Conscript—It was all right, sir, I 





got up now and then during the night 
and rested a little, you know. 
rm a oF 


SIGN LANGUAGE 

A neighbor’s house had been quar- 
antined, and Tommy’s mother had) 
explained that the sign at the front 
door meant someone was ill. 

A few days later he returned from 
school with the news that one of the 
children was absent today. “I passed, 
his house on the way home, and I 
guess he’s got hemstitching.” 

* + % 


NOT FAIR 

Wife (at breakfast): “I want w 
do some shopping today, George, if 
the weather is favorable. What dos 
the paper say?” 

Husband (consulting his paper): 
“Rain, hail, sleet, thunder, lightning, 
snow and fierce winds.” 

% % % 


DEPENDS ON THE LIVER 


An American and an English so- 
dier while on leave were talking ovet 
things in general. The American sob 
dier said, “After all, buddy, what # 
life?” 

The cockney thought a moment 
and replied: ‘Well, what I say is, lift 
ain’t all you want; but it’s all you 
"ave; so ’ave it; stick a daisy in yout 
"at, and be ’appy.” 


} 
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of Meet hese New 


My Worth to the World 

“My Worth to the World” is a text 
that has already proven its own worth 
to many civics classrooms. It is now 
available in a new and enlarged edi- 
tion. Nor does “enlarged” mean that 
it has outgrown the size that high 
school pupils like to carry in their 
bookstraps. 

This text, as its title suggests, 
brings civics home to the individual. 
It makes the subject dynamic by pro- 
voking thought and action. Divided 
into eight units consisting of thirty 
chapters, the book furnishes a solid 
groundwork for the understanding of 
one’s responsibilities as a member of 
the community. Civics ceases to be 
a mere set of abstract principles and 
facts. There are questions for indi- 
vidual consideration, questions for 
discussion, questions—all of them— 
that challenge the pupil’s attention 
and open his eyes to his environ- 
ment—economic, social, industrial, 
vocational and political. 

No student of a course based on 
this text could very well escape with- 
out knowing what it is all about, 
without a more wholesome feeling for 
society or without an awakened de- 
sire to play a worthy part in it. 

My WortH To THE Wor.p. Louise 
I. Capen and D. Montfort Mel- 
choir—New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco: American Book Com- 
pany. 


Handbook of English Usage 


Flaws in window glass may be less 
of a hindrance to transparency than 
are flaws in English speech or writing. 
Hence there can be no question that a 
manual giving the fine points of our 

guage is an important aid to the 
student or the professional writer. 
The “Handbook of English Usage” by 
Canby and Opdycke is a conveniently 
atranged, up-to-date compendium—a 
court of last resort, as it were, on 
many a ticklish question of how to 
say what one has to say—or even more 
particularly, how to write that some- 
thing. Designed primarily for quick 
consultation, the book is none the less 

ted to use in an upper year of 
high school as a review text for round- 
ing off the course in English expres- 








sion. Specially noteworthy is the two- 
page chart at the end, which serves as 
a ready reference key to the topics 
treated. The book appears to con- 
tain everything from rules for spell- 
ing and lists of words commonly mis- 
spelled or mispronounced, to indict- 
ment of the dangling participle and 
other offences. This handbook bids 
fair to become standard in many 
classrooms and upon the desks of pro- 
fessional writers. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE. 
Henry Seidel Canby and John Ba- 
ker Opdycke.—New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco: The Macmillan Company. 





Stories of Many Nations 
Short stories to the number of 64, 

representing the literatures of 23 

countries have been gathered into a 

new anthology. This statement of it- 

self suggests an unusually wide range 
of interest for the volume called 

“Stories of Many Nations.” But 

this is not all. The tales have been 

chosen by high school students them- 
selves from hundreds submitted by 
their teachers. And there was no in- 
sistence that the writings be of the 
present hour—so that the time span 
is as vast as that of space and race. 

The stories are grouped by nations 
and are accompanied by suitable in- 
troductions—not too long—and by 
study helps and aids to appreciation. 

Through using such a collection, 
high school youths will broaden their 
understandings and find delight in the 
process. 

Stories oF Many Nations.—Select- 
ed and arranged by Irwin H. Braun 
and D. Edward Safarjian.—Boston, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Dallas, London: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


There Must Be a New Song 

Mix a liberal amount of what-is- 
wrong-with-us with an equal or 
smaller amount of what-is-right-with- 
us, season with dashes of anecdote, 
bake in a hot oven of one man’s eag- 
erness to be alive and useful—and the 
result might be Rollo Walter Brown’s 
little volume titled “We Must Have 
a New Song.” Only it would have 
to be R. W. B. himself who did the 
cooking, with the spirit of the late 
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Dean Briggs helping to guide the pro- 
cess. 

Five or six essays, some new, some 
previously printed in magazines, make 
up the collection. Its author seeks to 
know why men are pushing one an- 
other off the only planet we are sure 
is occupied by living beings. Why have 
we failed to open doorways for youth 
to enter? Why have we discarded the 
services of persons past middle age? 
Why has organized religion let us 
down? 

Mr. Brown does not deal so 
much with the why of these matters 
as with the need for recognizing what 
is wrong and doing what we can— 
each in his own way and limited meas- 
ure—to produce a different and a bet- 
ter world, a world more sensitive to 
human personalities, human needs and 
human dignity. 

Implicit in the words of the title, 
“There Must Be a New Song,” is not 
only the duty but the faith that desir- 
able goals will yet be reached. 

THere Must Be a New Sone. By 

Rollo Walter Brown.—Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press. 





Social Studies and 
The American Way 

Much more has been provided in the 
shape of textual material for students 
of the social studies than for teachers 
of the same. Hence the importance 
of the new volume, “Social Studies 
and the American Way of Life” which 
is aimed directly at aiding the teacher. 
Starting with a discussion of the pur- 
poses to be sought in the social studies 
curriculum, the book proceeds with 
suggestions as to methods best calcu- 
lated to give the lessons both imme- 
diate and enduring values. The Ameri- 
can way is presented as something to 
be practiced in the school and the com- 
munity; something much more than 
an exercise in memory. 

Various devices for creating growth 
situations and experiences are set forth. 
Particularly serviceable should prove 
the specific means outlined for ap- 
praisals, informal and formal, of each 
pupil’s progress, The volume promises 
to orient and assist any teacher any- 
where along the line who may wish 
to influence children or youths toward 
better understanding of what America 
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means and fuller participation in the 

high task of making our democracy 

succeed. 

SociaL STUDIES AND THE AMERICAN 
Way or Lire. By Wayne Wright- 
stone and Doak S. Campbell.—Ev- 
anston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and 
Company. 
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Correspondencia 

Comercial Al Dia 
The chief requirements of a business 

letter in whatever language are 

courtesy and clarity. But to be cour- 
teous to a person or firm whose lan- 
guage is Spanish, one must know the 
accepted patterns of courtesy in Spain 
or in the particular Spanish-speaking 
country one is addressing. ‘Corres- 
pondencia Commercial Al Dia” by 
Max A. Luria is a manual of letter 
writing that sheds the needful light 
on customs and amenities of corres- 
pondence and trade in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries. Many of the letters 
given as models are drawn from actual 
documents. Letters which are pre- 
sented in Spanish are followed by 
exercises and discussions, and at the 
end of each lesson there is a letter to 
be translated from English into 

Spanish. The book may be used with 

excellent motivation as a composition 

text in second or third year Spanish 
classes. 

CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL AL 
Dia. Max A. Luria.—New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Silver 
Burdett Company. 





Basic Problems of Behavior 

Basic Problems of Behavior is highly 
distinctive in its combination of cur- 
rent theory and specific data. It is 
also noteworthy in its stressing of both 
the normal and the abnormal. The 
first chapter is a fundamental study of 
“The Emotions,” and the second has 
to do with “Motivation and Frustra- 
tion.” With the fifth which is en- 
titled “Conflicts” the emphasis changes 
somewhat to the stressing of psychi- 
atric problems. Yet it must not be 
thought that these are ignored in the 
preceding discussions. 

Throughout the book clinical and 
experimental evidence are combined in 
the study of behavior. The study has 
been elaborated from the author’s 


Mental Hygiene and Education (1934) 
and is adapted either for reference 
reading or a 
Basic ProspLeMs OF BEHAVIOR. 
Mandel Sherman. 
don, Toronto: 
and Company. 


systematized course. 
By 
New York, Lon- 
Longmans, Green 


Textbook ‘Topics 


Ready to Help 
In Teacher Shortage 


State Superintendent C. T. Malan 
of Indiana has asked local schools to 
secure the names and addresses of per- 
sons who will be available as teachers 
next fall. “It seems now that we shall 
have a great shortage, and we are try- 
ing to find everybody who may be 


available,” he writes. 


Word comes from a recent meeting 
of many thousand school officials in 
Philadelphia that Pennsylvania super- 
intendents are very much disturbed 
over the dearth of teachers. The young 
inen are being drafted and the young 
women are going into defense jobs. 


From all over the country come 
similar reports. The teacher situation 
has changed almost overnight from one 
of surplus to one of shortage. Some 
classrooms are already being presided 
over by teachers lacking in prepara- 
tion and experience. In many cases, 
the work of a school is divided among 
fewer teachers, with correspondingly 
enlarged classes. 


Superintendents can reduce their 
worries considerably by seeing that all 
their classes are fully equipped with 
up-to-date textbooks with plenty of 
good teaching built into them from 
the first page to the last. Uniform, 
well written textbooks in the hands of 
all the pupils enable each learner to 
make up by himself for his smaller 
share of his teacher’s time or for her 
deficiencies. 

The thinner the teaching, the greater 
the need for a full complement of first- 
rate instructional materials. Scholar- 
ship, experience, and individualized 
stimulus to the pupil are all provided 
in a well chosen modern textbook. If 
the children have enough of them the 
educational standards of the schools 
can be maintained, regardless of handi- 
caps. 

W 


Respect Copyright 

Persons responsible for the illegal 
copying and arranging of copyright 
music in schools, colleges, universities, 
conservatories and by private teachers 
are in many cases ignorant of the fact 
that they are violating the law of the 
land. Many of them may be under 
the impression that, so long as the 
copies of copyright compositions are 
not actually offered for public sale, 
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they have the right to make such 
copies and to use them. This is no 
the case. The Copyright Act provide 
for minimum damages of not less than 
$250 for each such infringment of 
copyright. 
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Books Are Vital 
To Good Teaching 
By Vieruinc Kersey 
Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles, California 
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ANSO 
ISOBEL 


Good teaching can have no stronger 
support than good textbooks. Th 
good textbook has no substitute ang 
no equal as a contributor to good 
organization of teaching. ae 

No school system that I know off prank oc 
has yet supplied, in any other form eo! 
than in a good series of basic and sup} "URTON 
plemental textbooks, the catalogue! seraur 
core of good teaching most satisfactory] Schools, 
to teacher and learner. BC. HAR 


Advisor 


HAROLD | 
Schools, 











. ° Co} + 

Pamphlets, looseleaf materials, cir. _ 
sail 7 . -; | HENRY W 
culars, and even bulletins are void of  gpaueatior 


comparable dignity, usefulness, ordett yertmna 
liness, and pupil, as well as teache| Sehools, 


appeal. —— 3 
Texts serve as a core of materials tf wurrang 
build a class together since most teachf Perth Am 


ing is on the class basis. They give WORTH Mc 


es Seattle 
direction and meaning to the class 
‘a GARRY C 
to individual work. Western 
Texts contain many facts and inter) rawpatn 
School, I: 


pretations which cannot be acquired bf 
direct observation or experience. They VERETT 1 
encourage pupils to think—to tes 





- CARROLL } 
stated hypotheses—to verify  statel of School: 
ments. AGNES SA} 

The textbook does not lessen + Aeagee 


teacher’s part in or obligation for depP&¥8ON sn 
veloping the curriculum. WILLIS A 

Textbooks furnish a well organized 
indispensable body of factual mateni , ah 
aids and suggestions, the equal Oy... 

- TER §& 
which no teacher can prepare. Schools, V 

A textbook should be placed in th 
hands of every student. 
















The use of the textbook is vitaliq  Busin 
every type of procedure in the cla SIX 
—_—— 


room. 

I predict that textbooks will play! 
more important part in the classroom™¥€ Journ 
They will be of increasingly superil — 
quality. They will be regarded m Bests 
and more as required tools of teachi $2.25 
Teachers will make more intellige n Dost 
use of them. A basic textbook fap" Boston. » 
each field or fundamental subject Wo ™  T 
be in the hands of each student. 


